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The Cycle is Downward 


i SEEMS quite clear now that the peak of air- 

line fares has been reached and that the down- 

ward cycle in the pricing of services is in full swing. 

The “family plan” has been rather successful in 

attracting patronage for empty seats and a rash of 

coach fare experiments are being launched to lure 
a price-conscious public. 

It is a good trend. We 

bay watched with grave misgiv- 

ings when the airlines 

boosted fares last autumn 

LA/ : * under pressure by the CAB 

and a few carriers, despite 

the many cost justifications 

that were set forth to war- 

rant a higher seat mile price. The industry came 

close to pricing itself out of a market at a time when 

general travel was declining. 

The last increase, publicized by newspaper head- 
lines and radio news broadcasts from coast to coast, 
was unfortunate for more than one reason. Not only 
did the public get the impression that air travel had 
gone sky high but the actual benefit to the airlines, 
as evidenced in the tabulation appearing in the Jan. 
15 AMERICAN AVIATION, brought a mere 2.4%¢ increase 
in revenue instead of the 10° which was widely 
advertised. 

Air travel today is not as expensive as the public 
thinks it is. It’s plenty high, but not as high as the 
advertising it got from the ill-timed and badly- 
handled meeting of the CAB and industry executives 
in Washington. Today air travel stands a most 
favorable comparison with first class rail travel. 

But it isn’t the first class rail travel, of course, 
that comprises the real market for the airlines today. 
The buses have captured a portion of rail coach 
travel. and rail coaches have captured some of the 
general airline and Pullman trade—and all on a price 
basis. Retailers are wailing that the public is seek- 
ing only bargains and this is a tempo to which the 
airlines must become attuned. Most of them have 
realized this to the extent of initiating various kinds 
of baryains. 

Some time ago various critics of the airlines, who 
jump to quick and hysterical conclusions without 
any background or understanding of air transport 
economics, were screaming that the scheduled car- 
mers should plunge pell mell into the low-fare 
coach business to offset the drain of the non-skeds. 
The truth is that the airlines were not prepared 
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Wins Award for Reversible Prop 


George W. Brady, chief engineer, Propeller Division, 
Wright Corp., won the Sylvanus Albert Reed Award for 1948 “for 
his contribution to the development of the reversing propeller 


Curtiss- 


resulting in shorter landing runs for large aircraft." He was 

presented with the award at the Honors Night Dinner of the 

Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences in New York on Jan. 24. 
(See story page 23). 
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More speed...more range...more altitude— 
characterize the powerful new twin-jet fighter 
now being built by Douglas for the U. S. Navy. 

Christened F3D Skyknight, the two-place com- 
bat craft is designed to equip Fleet carriers for 


24-hour, all-weather operations. It is adaptable 


EL SEGUNDO PLANT OF 


DOUGLAS 


as an attack fighter, long-range patrol or recon- 
naissance plane, or as a long-range fighter escort. 

The Skyknight is the newest in a long line of 
dependable aircraft built for the Navy by 
Douglas Aircraft’s El] Segundo plant, producers 


of military aircraft for 17 years. 
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Hot “‘Footing” for the Fury 


They fly °em hot and land ‘em hot — wheels for super-strength, lighter weight 

that’s the way it is with the U.S. Navy’s new — Goodyear Single Disc Brakes for safe, 
jet fighter —the North American Fury! So it sure stopping power! No wonder so many of the 
takes a super-tough team of tires, tubes, wheels newest, fastest aircraft are using Goodyear 

and brakes to handle this speedy ship. That’s products for safe, dependable operation. Want 
why it’s equipped with Goodyear tires and all the facts? Then write: Goodyear, Aviation 
tubes for extra stamina, longer life — Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio 
Goodyear magnesium alloy or Los Angeles 54, California. 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 


TWA First in World 


In terms of miles scheduled per week, Trans World 
Airline tops all others in the world, a new CAB sum- 
mary reveals. Here’s the lineup as of Oct. 1, 1948: 
TWA, 1,421,477; American Airlines including American 
Overseas), 1,410,479; Aeroflot (Soviet Russia), 1,327,476; 
Pan American Airways, 1,207,854; United Air Lines, 
1,199,739. This is the first official data on Aeroflot and 
appears in the CAB’s latest “World Directory of Sched- 
uled Common Carrier Airlines.” 

If unduplicated route miles are the yardstick, European 
carriers come up front. Here’s the list in order: Air 
France; 64,560 miles; BOAC, 57,280; KLM, 53,270; Pan 
American, 52,245; and Aeroflot, 41,635. Of miles scheduled 
on 225 world airlines, 81% are flown with U. S. airplanes, 
CAB says. 


Non-Skeds 

One non-scheduled U. S. operator doing well these 
days by carrying displaced persons under contract 
from Greece to Australia is Skyways International, 
based in Miami. It is still operating under voluntary trus- 
teeship, but Roger Bergeron is building up the company. 
Has five C-46’s and getting some more .. . And Paul 
Weesner’s Nationwide grossed over a million dollars last 
year at Miami, chiefly carrying shrimps from Mexico to 
U. S. markets .. . Jack Thale of the air-minded Miami 
Herald has just done a series of articles on non-sked 
passenger operations between Puerto Rico and New 
York in which he didn’t mince any words about what he 
thought of the business. 


Around Washington 
It still wouldn’t surprise anyone to see Louis Johnson, 
the one time Assistant Secretary of War for Air, step into 
a top aviation post somewhere but the military services 
hope it won’t be in the Pentagon . . . Garrison Norton, 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge of transport and 
communications, may soon resign... State Dept. be- 
lieves Argentina may soon be ready to talk about air 
routes and one indication is the opening by FAMA, the 
Argentine airline, of a lush ticket office in New York 
. Interesting question is what happens to U. S. air- 
rights in Newfoundland when it becomes a province of 
Canada next April 1. The principle of picking up and 
discharging traffic is involved . . . Everyone around the 
capital thinks aviation will be better off under Truman 
than it would have been under Dewey ... The much- 
publicized inaugural Jan. 20 was a bust as far as addi- 
tional airline business was concerned. The out-of-town 
crowds didn’t materialize. 


It Didn’t Work Out 

One of CAA Administrator Del Rentzel’s first re- 
organization moves last year was to bring Joe Marriott 
from the 6th Region in Los Angeles to Washington as 
Ass’t Administrator for air safety. The move hasn’t 
worked out and Joe is being released from that post 
and may go back to Los Angeles. He got in everybody’s 
hair. A recent newsletter of United Pilots & Mechanics 
Association was very severe in criticizing Rentzel and 
called for his resignation. Some of the charges brought 
by Jim Batchelor, who edits his own newsletter, are 
bringing some sharp repercussions in UPMA’s direction. 
The criticism went pretty far. 


Airline Briefs 

American Airlines’ study on feasibility of low-fare 
coach service has been completed, but officials are still 
mum on the conclusions. It’s being analyzed by top- 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Background & Trends, Continued from page 4) 


side brass . . . Airlines’ business from the northeast to 
Florida isn’t what it was a year ago. One reason is the 
relatively mild winter in the northeast. Hopes are for 
an increase in February ... Capital Airlines’ negotiations 
to lease 10 Convairs through Convair Equipment Corp. 
are well along, but no agreement has been reached (and 
equipment corporation financing through RFC isn’t 
straightened out yet). Interesting and overlooked point: 
Capital has its own engines (picked up surplus after the 
war) that it wants to use in the planes . . . Post Office 
officials can’t understand insistent reports in another 
aviation publication that air parcel post has been far be- 
low expectations. Real picture is that for first three 
months, poundage was just about what had been ex- 
pected. And December was all-time record air mail 
month, Reason: parcel post . . . There’s nothing to the 
rumor that Southwest Airways, West Coast Airlines and 
an Alaskan carrier have been considering a merger. John 
Connelly, SWA president, says the two feeders have never 
had any merger discussions . . . Wall Street is said to be 
feeling more optimistic about the general airline picture 

. One of the transcontinental airlines has asked Capital 
Airlines for floor plan and other details of its 60-passenger 
DC-4’s being used on Chicago-New York coach service, 
leading to speculation about a coast-to-coast low-fare 
schedule, 

All British four-engined Avro Tudor IV’s were 
grounded in January, second time within a year, fol- 
lowing recent loss of British South American Airways 
Tudor in the Caribbean. . The RFC report on air- 
line finances has gone to the White House and may be 
released shortly . . . One large airline is feeling indus- 
try’s pulse on advisability of putting a $1 service charge 
on each ticket sold, but idea has met with mixed recep- 
tion. 


Executives and Backers 


Despite some very luring offers from Delta, Braniff 
and Colonial to sell or merge National Airlines, G. T. 
Baker, NAL’s president, seems more determined than 
ever to hold on to his company. Despite his avowed dis- 
interest in merging or selling, insiders are still placing 
their bets on a National-Delta merger . . . Former TWA 
president Jack Frye is now drawing a cool $97,000 (minus 
taxes, of course) as president of General Analine & Film 
Corp ... Millionaire Grenville Baker, 27, who came to 
an untimely end near his Tallahassee, Fla., estate re- 
cently, was financially back of Maryland Airlines, Inc., 
which tried hard for a feederline certificate. Tommy 
Bourne got the wealthy young man interested in the 
project ... T. B. Wilson, former chairman of the board 
of TWA, has been elected chairman of the board of 
Arizona Airways, a certificated feederline . . . Sao Chow 
Doo, Honolulu attorney and a founder-owner of Trans- 
Pacific Airlines, confirmed to the Honolulu press that he 
was biggest single contributor to Democratic National 
Committee on the islands. 


In General 


The National Aeronautic Association is discontinuing 
its magazine and will continue with a newsletter . . 
Dr. Hans J. Heissner, professor at Polytechnic Institute 
in Brooklyn and one ‘of aviation’s most notable pioneer- 
ing engineers, was honored on his 75th birthday with 
a dinner in New York...Is the report true that 
the National Air Races only netted $4500 profit last 
year? ... Allied Service Corp., which is said to be 
airline-owned, is bidding for all ground services at Wash- 
ington National Airport . . . Popular Bill Lazarus, state 
aviation director of Florida, is going to stay on the job 
despite hints by the new governor that a change would be 
welcome—that is, unless he’s formally fired. Lazarus has 
full aviation backing in the state . . . Bill Piper, who has 
regained full control of Piper Aircraft now that the com- 
pany is out of debt, has hired an engineering firm to 
scout the country for a top-flight general manager. But 
Bill insists the man not be from the aviation field. 











EDITORIAL 
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either operationally or cost-wise for lowering fares to 
the non-sked levels. There were too many fixed costs 
and charges, too much training, too much breaking in 
of new equipment, too many inflated payrolls, and other 
similar postwar adjustment factors, to lower the seat 
mile cost except in the way it was done—by a steady 
and constant drive against costs on all fronts. 

Preliminary reports for 1948 indicate that the sched- 
uled carriers made real progress in lowering the seat 
mile cost duing the year. The industry as a whole is 
now ready to continue exploratory moves into the lower 
fare ranges. The break-even factor of almost every 
carrier has gone down to a workable level—a level 
sufficiently low to warrant experimentation and flexi- 
bility. 

A big job remains to be performed—to re-sell a price- 
conscious public that air travel is economical. There 
needs to be more emphasis on savings of time and com- 
fort, on comparative prices with other forms of trans- 
port, and less emphasis on the deluxe ticket offices and 
appeals which tend to frighten away the average per- 
son. Let the trend toward lower fares keep pace with 
the trend in lower seat mile costs, and let the public 
be fully informed. Then 1949 business should be on 
the up and up. 


Coming of Age 


TWO-PAGE advertisement of many colors in the 

center of a national news magazine recently rates 
an award as the finest advertisement for personal and 
executive aircraft in all aviation history. To us it marks 
a milestone, a coming of age of advertising for private 
and corporation airplanes and a symbol of better times to 
come. 

Almost all of the space on the two pages was taken 
up with trademarks of leading U. S. «business institu- 
tions. There were scores of them representing every 
phase of American industrial life. The slogan for the 
ad was “More than 1800 Beechcrafts fly the nation’s 
most famous trademarks.” Occupying a small part of 
the display space were photos of the Beech Bonanza 
and the Beech Executive Transport. 

The success or failure of civil aviation is dependent 
upon the utility of the airplane. What greater testi- 
monial could there be to the growing solidity of the 
airplane as a useful vehicle of American industry than 
this impressive display of trade marks known from 
coast to coast as truly representative of the business 
world. Here is a stamp of approval—and the smartest 
and most significant advertisement we’ve ever seen in 
this field. 


Miami Survives 


OR ONE reason or another it has been the custom to 

kick the slats out of the annual Miami All American 
Air Maneuvers. We have done our share. But the old 
kicking post has survived the persistent lambasting and 
it is a pleasure to report that this year Miami staged 
a good and well-organized show that seems to be com- 
ing into its own as a worthy annual event. 

A great deal of credit goes to S. C. “Jiggs” Huffman, 
the first full-time show director that Miami has had. 
Jiggs knows aviation from ’way back and this means 
a lot in planning a show. This year he provided what 
some called a country fair atmosphere—flexible, un- 
hurried and pleasant. The public liked it and so did 
the aviation people on hand. 
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It has been popular since the war to make a big point 
over the fact that air shows don’t get people into the 
air and that in particular they don’t help the air trans- 
port industry. But there’s no special reason why they 
should—and no reason for cutting them out simply be- 
cause they don’t. As Miami has proved, there are a lot 
of people who just like to see some flying and it has 
yet to be proved that any sizeable number of those 
people pay out their dough with the hope of seeing 
accidents. 

Since higher and higher speeds have just about 
eliminated the racing aspect as a primary mainstay of 
air shows, with the exception of small planes, it was 
inevitable that aerobatics and the spectacle of military 
displays would predominate. Thanks to the Air Force 
and the Navy, and to Gulf Oil Corp. and Continental 
Motors, the Miami show has evolved as a pleasant com- 
bination sufficient to draw ample patronage from the 
public. 

There is no doubt whatever about the drawing power 
of the military services and any show today would be 
quite meaningless to much of the public without their 
display of speed and formation flying. But Al Williams, 
who heads up Gulf’s aviation sales, has made a distinct 
contribution in his sponsorship of an annual airmanship 
trophy which NAA sanctioned for the first time this 
year. Here is keen competition of precision control, in 
contrast to the dare-devil stunting which has hurt avia- 
tion more often than not. This year saw the beginning 
of what should be, and probably will be, a national 
championship for airmanship. 

Some time ago Continental Motors put its chips on 
an annual race of small planes—in the 190 cubic inch or 
less displacement class. Its faith is paying off in con- 
sistently increased speeds. Not only that, but races in 
the small-plane categories give the public something it 
can see and get excited about. As long as this type of 
racing results in technical achievements it is distinctly 
worth while. 

Miami seems to have found a neat formula for its 
place in annual aviation events—and more power to it. 


It’s 25 for Harry Bruno 


SMART and attractive brochure announces the 25th 


anniversary of the public relations firm of Harry A 
Bruno & Associates. Ordinarily such a birthday would 
require no more than a passing salute, but Bruno’s 
firm has a unique record of participation in aviation 
history. Some thirty-five aviation firms and scores of 


historical air events in the past quarter century have 
been publicized by this alert firm. But the silver 
brochure omits entirely an important chapter dating 
before 1923—the story of Bruno’s building an airp!ane 
in 1910, his participation in Aeromarine Airways in 1921, 
his leadership in founding the QB’s, and his numerous 
other close associations with aviation in those early 
days. Along with his host of friends we pay tribute 
to a firm whose history has been indelibly linked with 
U. S. aviation. 


Wayne W. Par 


“The Air Force alone did not win the last war. The Al 
Force alone would not win a third world war. But if a 
third world war is to be prevented by decisive superiority of 
armed power in the hands of free men, it will be prevented 
by air power. That is the point which must not be missed.”"— 
Gill Robb Wilson in “The Air World,” New York Herald 
Tribune. 
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A 100-mile ditch was dug across the Isthmus of 
Suez... and the world was made 5000 miles 
smaller. Prime Minister Disraeli realized the vast 
importance of the Suez Canal—a faster way to reach 
the markets of the East. So in the name of the Cabi- 
net, he bought part of the Canal . . . to the tune of 
£4,000,000! Parliament, fortunately for him, 
backed up his wisdom with hard cash. 

Disraeli, like any man with vision, knew that 
markets are most productive when you utilize the 
fastest way of getting at them. 

To the aid of today’s businessman comes a supe- 
rior method of getting places fast, and frequently: 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 















Disraeli went out on a limb... £4,000,000 worth! 


company ownership of the twin-engine Beechcraft 
Executive Transport. Because of its 200-mph speed, 
executives are no longer desk-bound; business 
travel time is cut 75%. Personal attention to dis- 
tant markets is again possible, and the profit side 
of the ledger reflects such increased activity. 
Travel in this 7- to 9-place luxuriously comfortable 
Beechcraft is travel as it should be—fast, relaxing 
and free of fatigue. And it is particularly econom- 
ical transportation as well. 

@ A note on your company letterhead will bring you an 
informative 60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of Ameri- 


can Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 


Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


BEECHCRAFT 


CUTIVE TRANSPORT 


MODEL 
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Now Northwest Airlines’ thtough service puts Honolulu 






on a direct route with cities coast to coast 


... via Seattle-Tacoma-Portland. 





Enjoy this extra convenience on your trip 
















to Hawaii... go Northwest! 
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DC-3 May 


Develop $100 Million Market 


By Wi.1am D. PERREAULT 


The proposal of Douglas Aircraft Co. 
to modify the DC-3 airplane to meet 
postwar transport needs may well rep- 
resent a $100 million program. 

This figure is based on the assumption 
that airline operators representing one- 
third of the total DC-3’s in airline use 
may accept the program. Medification 
cost per airplane is estimated between 
$150,000 and $200,000, and the airlines 
of the world are using about 1500 of 
this type. Total DC-3’s in commercial, 
military, and private use is close to 5,000. 

The approach of the Douglas com- 
pany is reflected in the extensive market 
analysis made personally by Donald 
Douglas, Jr. in an All American Air- 
ways’ DC-3. The cabin and cockpit ar- 
rangement to be used in the proposed 
modification is based on the work Doug- 
las completed on AAA’s fleet. On this 
single trip Douglas visited eight airlines 
in the west and midwest. Reaction of 
the airlines was generally favorable. 

Victor E. Bertrandias, v.p. of foreign 
sales for Douglas, is now in Europe on 
a similar mission and Jim Clyne is 
scheduled to survey the DC-3 operators 
in the Orient. 

Four hundred and fourteen DC-3 air- 
planes were in use by scheduled domestic 
airlines (see next page) on Jan. 1. United 
and TWA, neither of whom have made 
commitments for twin-engine equip- 
ment, are the two largest operators and 
represent what is estimated as enough 
airplanes to make the proposal a reality. 


Unique Proposal. The plan is with- 
out precedent in airline operation. Air- 
lines accepting the Douglas offer will 
have to weigh a complex mass of factors 
whic) will ultimately be reflected in 
their profit and loss statements. If for- 
eign airlines show interest in the Super 
DC-* it is likely that Douglas will con- 
tract with continental overhaul bases 
to perform the actual change-over. 

The Super DC-3 is a 24, 26 or 28 
Passenger aircraft (three seating ar- 
Tang ments available) modified from the 
existng airplanes and featuring new 
powerplants (either the Wright C-9HE2 
or F&W R-2000), new wings and na- 
celle’. a reworked empennage and serv- 
icing features designed to improve block- 
to-biock times. 

Ta.e-off weight of the Super would 
be rs ised to 27,300 pounds. Empty oper- 
ating weight would be 19,091 pounds. 

Ph ‘sically the airplane would take on 
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a new appearance with the wings using 
four degrees sweep back to move the 
center of gravity rearward; short, square 
tips would reduce the wing span by 
about 6 feet and the empennage surfaces 
would also take on new dimensions. The 
rudder would be higher and the rudder 
and horizontal stabilizer tips squared 
off. The nacelles would be larger and 
incorporate doors which completely en- 
close the main gears when they are re- 
tracted. The tail wheel would be par- 
tially retractable, as in the B-23 from 
which wing, nacelle and tail design have 
been borrowed. 

Other changes in the aircraft include 
a change over from existing cabin heat- 
ing to use of combustion heaters, in- 
crease in hydraulic system pressures to 
1200 pounds (from 800) psi, change over 
to 24-28 volt electrical systems, and use 
of two engine driven 200 ampere gener- 
ators, extension of the wing flaps 14 
inches into the outer panel, DC-6 type 
engine exhaust stacks to provide thrust 
augmentation, use of a combination cabin 
door and passenger loading step, and in- 
stallation of an electrically heated wind- 
shield. Electrically operated cowl flaps 


Volume 12 
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and a controllable emergency air brake 
system would also be used. 


Basic Estimates. Operational factors 
(Douglas estimates) of interest follow: 





Typical 40 
Basic Super Passenger 
DC-3 DC-3 Transport 
Direct Cost 
Per seat mile 
at 100% ... 1.66c 1.25c 1.20c 
Load Factor 
Per seat mile 
with 20 
passengers. . 1.75c¢ 2.40c 
Per airplane 
WD .cesace 35c 48c 
Cruising speed 189mph 234mph 
Block speed... 163mph 199mph 
Block speed— 
BED cccccce 
(350 mile 1 hr., 31 min 
flight).... 1 hr., 45 min. 
Ground time.. 10 min. 2 min. 








Although performance of the Super 
DC-3 is considerably bettered, it is per- 
haps equally important to the airlines 
now operating the equipment that the 
transport category requirements of CAA 
will be met by the new airplane and 
the aircraft life will thus be extended 
indefinitely. Regardless of the general 
trend to new and faster transports, it 
has been evident for some time that 
many lines would continue to use the 
DC-3 until such time as regulations pre- 
vented it. 

Effect on Others. The revitalizing of 


the DC-3 airplane should have little 
effect on the purchase of Convair and 

















. . The changes in the wing and tail surface area are 
Wing & Tail Changes—._-si-cable in this view of the Super DC-3. The wings 
are similar to those used on B-23 airplanes now used as pilot training and executive 
airplanes by several airlines. Wing span of the new airplane is 90 feet. The 4-degree 

sweep back in the wing provides better balance with the new load distribution. 































































___ Perhaps, there's no such thing as a “typical” 

Old Style DC-3 instrument panel since so many variations 

have been made by different operators, but this can be said to 

be representative of how DC-3 instrument panels have looked. It 
is in sharp contrast to All American's improved panel. 


Martin airplanes to meet the airline 
operational needs. Indications are that 
most airlines are looking toward these 
planes to provide replacements for the 
DC-4’s. However, the DC-3 proposal 
might draw some of the capital invest- 
ment away from new equipment and 
thus affect these manufacturers. 

There is a possibility that the appear- 
ance of the Super DC-3 on the market 
may affect the RFC equipment financing 
program. Since the airplanes (Douglas 
and Convair) are not directly competitive, 
any financing might be extended to cover 
both types of aircraft or the wide range 
in required investments ($200,000 vs. 
$495,000) might cause revaluation of the 
needs. At any rate, financing will be 
a critical item. 

Amortization of the modification costs 
is expected to be handled in a 5-7 year 
period in much the same manner as for 
new equipment, since there is no pro- 
jected limit on the service life of the 
Super DC-3. 

The part played by the integral load- 
ing steps on the main door can not be 
overemphasized. Block-to-block speeds, 
where performance takes on its greatest 
meaning, depends on two-minute stops 
at stations en route. Experience of 
several operators using this door have 
proved that two-minute stops are oper- 








414 Domestic DC-3’s 


With the Douglas proposal for 
modifying the DC-3 airplane to 
meet the transport category re- 
quirements due for early action, 
it is interesting to note the dis- 
tribution of 414 DC-3’s among the 


various domestic scheduled air- 

lines. 
All American ..9 Monarch 5 
American ....34 Northeast .....8 
Capital ...... 25 Northwest - 
Challenger ....4 Piedmont ..... 6 
SC @ @ cccces 13 Pioneer ...... 9 
Colonial ....10 Robinson ..... 4 
Continental ..12 Southwest 9 
a ae 19 Trans-Texas ..6 
Eastern ...... Se Wee coeseves 69 
a aa ee ai 78 
Inland ........ 1 West Coast ...2 
Mid-Conti- Western .....12 

ment ....... 18 











ationally sound, but this includes pas- 
sengers carrying on their bags and this 
would be a major innovation as com- 
pared to some types of present-day air- 
line service. 


Uniformity Planned. The wide range 
of differences existing in various series 
DC-3 airplanes makes it appear that 
there will be variations in the per air- 


* x" Interior arrangement of a 24-passenger Super DC-3 is shown 
Inside Super DC here. In the 26 and 28-passenger versions which have 
also been proposed, lounge type chairs seating four persons each are used along the 


cabin walls at the forward end of the cabin. 
double row of seats is on the right to place the aisle in a more convenient area. 
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In All American Airways’ ships the 


Cockpit for Pilots— 
° 
so All American Airways has re-grouped the instruments in its newly 


converted DC-3's to 
flight instruments while engine instruments are in center. 





This is the way the instrument panel 


a DC-3 should look, the pilots said 


conform. Each pilot has his own set of 


plane cost among the various operators 
Hlowever, the extensive nature of the 
rework may cancel many of these. For 
instance, regardless of whether the air- 
plane uses steam heating or hot air 
heating, the modified version will use 
combustion heaters paralleling the DC-4 
and DC-6 systems. 

In this light, All American Airways is 
certain to benefit if the proposals develop 


into a modification program. A_ con- 
siderable portion of the engineering 
work that went into the cabin and 
cockpit instrumentation redesign was 


absorbed by AAA and suitable adjust- 
ments are anticipated if wider use is 
made of the data. 

Some airlines are concerned over the 
adequacy of baggage and cargo space, 
considering the additional passengers 
and the growth of air parcel post, 
but total capacity for these purposes 
is 1520 pounds and the redesigned area 
should accommodate the increases 

There are problems still ahead for 
the transport. Modifications of this scope 
are not achieved without incident. How- 
ever, it appears that the Super DC-3 
may well be a reality in 1950. To work 


toward this end, Douglas is now modi- 
fving a former Western Air Lines DC-3 
te the new specification and wil! be 


demonstrating its performance charac- 
teristics to the airlines some time this 
coming spring. 


Braniff Using JATO 


Starting Jan. 31 when Braniff inaugu- 
rates its DC-4 service to La Paz, Bolivia, 
Braniff’s airplanes will be equipped with 
JATO to provide additional safety and 
increased load capacity. The rarified 
air at La Paz Airport, 13,398 feet a ove 
sea level, provides operational problems 
which the new aids should overcon 

This represents the first regular t 
JATO as standard equipment by a com- 
mercial U. S. airline although some air- 
lines have experimented with it. 
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Damon Quits American, 


Becomes President of TWA 


After 11 years as one of the top offi- 
cers of American Airlines, and as its 
president since 1945, Ralph S. Damon, 
52, resigned over differences of opinion 
regarding company policy, and on Jan. 
25 was elected president of Trans World 
Airline with full powers as chief execu- 
tive officer. 

It is understood that he has been given 
a five-year contract and a free hand to 
operate the airline. He will maintain his 
main office in Kansas City, but will open 
an office in New York and continue to 
live at Garden City, Long Island. 

Damon will begin his duties early in 
February, after vacationing in Florida, 
and will make a survey trip over the 
entire TWA system in a short while. 


Damon’s resignation was the second 
major departure from American’s top 
ranks since the war (Charles Rhein- 
strom resigned as v.p.-sales in 1945), and 
marked the biggest airline management 
shake-up since Jack Frye and Paul 
Richter resigned from TWA as president 
and vice president. 


Persistence. Following his departure 
from American, Damon received numer- 
ous offers in and outside the air trans- 
port industry. Howard Hughes first ap- 
proached Damon to go with TWA five 
years ago while Jack Frye was still 
president and when Frye was planning 
to become chairman of the board after 
the war: 

Hughes had approached Damon at 
least a dozen times in the interim, but 
only recently did the latter give the 
offer serious consideration. 

TWA’s long-term debt has been a de- 
terring factor in the company’s oper- 
ations during the past several years, but 
it is understood that Damon, Hughes, 
and banking interests have worked out 
a program designed to put TWA in a 
good financial condition over a period 
of time. 

Warren Lee Pierson will remain as 
chairman of the board and John Col- 
lings as v.p.-operations. The TWA presi- 
dency has been vacant since last sum- 
mer 
The shift at AA was not unexpected. 
It was no secret in industry circles that 
all was not harmonious in the. top 
American ranks and that the strained 
relationship could not continue indefi- 
nite! With a frankness and directness 
characteristic of the man, Damon took 
the formal step of resigning and issued 
a statement on Jan. 19 which read: 
“Because I find myself increasingly out 
of sympathy with management programs 
and olicies of American Airlines in- 
cludi.g the proposed sale of American 
Overseas Airlines, I am today submit- 
ting my resignation to the Chairman of 
the Board and to the Directors of Amer- 
tan Airlines, Inc., requesting them to 
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Ralph S. Damon 
Leaves American in Policy Clash 


make it effective promptly. 

“I do so with much regret and take 
this occasion to say goodbye to my many 
friends in American Airlines and Amer- 





ican Overseas Airlines whom I may not 
be able to see personally. I have ap- 
preciated the support you have given me 
and I urge that you give to my successor 
the same support. For each of you I 
wish much success and happiness.” 

Damon’s blunt comment on the pro- 
posed sale of AOA to Pan American 
Airways created speculation about the 
project which will shortly be before the 
CAB for approval or rejection. Damon 
was not the only top official of AA and 
AOA who disapproved of the sale. 

Opposed as he was to the sale of 
AOA, Damon will take an especially 
active interest in TWA’s International 
Division. 

Simultaneously with accepting the 
resignation of Damon, the board of di- 
rectors of American Airlines announced 
the abolishment of the position of chair- 
man of the board, which has been held 
since 1945 by C. R. Smith, and the 
assumption of the presidency by Smith. 
The Damon departure leaves Smith in- 
disputably the chief executive. Last 
year Smith returned his official head- 
quarters from Washington to New York. 

Damon has been in aviation since 1922 
when he joined Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Co. and grew to become presi- 
dent before leaving there in 1936 to be- 
come vice president-operations of Amer- 
ican. From 1941 to 1943 he became 
president of Republic Aviation Corp. at 
the urging of the Air Force, and re- 
turned to American in 1943 as v.p. and 
general manager. 





Battles Loom Over Plane and Patent 


A cargo airplane and folding steps for 
feederline planes are the subjects of 
current industry controversies. 

Jack Frye, former president of TWA, 
is involved in royalty negotiations with 
Northrop Aircraft, 
Inc., over the three- 
engined Pioneer 
cargo plane which 
Northrop is build- 
ing and on which 
Frye apparently has 
some claims. Unless 
settlement is reach- 
ed, Frye is reported 
to have told friends 
he intends to sue. 

Frye Frye claims he 
gave the original idea and general plans 
to Northrop and was to receive royalties 
under an agreement made while La 
Motte T. Cohu, now president of Con- 
solidated Vultee, was chairman of the 
board of Northrop. The former TWA 
head has rejected a $25,000 settlement 
proposed by Northrop, it is reported. 


Patent Fight. On another front, S. J. 
Solomon, president of Atlantic Airlines, 
stated that he “planned legal action to 
prevent Southwest Airways or James 
Ray from collecting any royalties” from 
a patent issued to Ray (and assigned 
to SWA) for self-contained DC-3 steps. 





Such steps, built into the 
now used by SWA. 


“The steps were designed by David 
Morrow, engineer for Atlantic Airlines, 
and we offered to make them available 
to the entire indus- 
try without patent 
protection,” Solo- 
mon said, adding 
that he testified con- 
cerning the steps in 
CAB’s Middle At- 
lantic Case in Feb- 
ruary, 1946. 


door, are 


Solomon’s com- 
pany was an un- 
successful applicant 
for feeder routes. 
He alleged that on July 30, 1946, Joseph 
Garside, president of E. W. Wiggins Air- 
ways, visited him and “spoke for the 
feeder group” and asked if the stair- 
door idea could be made available to 
the feeders, including SWA. Solomon 
said he assented. 


He added that he was “shocked and 
incensed” to see that, nine months later, 
Ray, then a vice president and director 
of SWA, applied for a patent on a stair- 
door. Patent was granted to Ray in 
November, 1948, and assigned to SWA. 





Solomon 




































































Northwest Airlines will start a pro- 
gram of routing its 24 Martin 2-0-2 
transports through the Martin factory 
on Mar. 1 to undergo extensive rework- 
ing of the wing structure, according to 
K. R. Ferguson, v.p.-operations and 
engineering for NWA. The program 
will require seven weeks per plane and 
as many as seven airplanes will be in 
the factory at one time during some 
periods. NWA does not expect to inter- 
rupt schedules, but instead will delay 
the retirement of other planes until the 
2-0-2 fleet is back in operation. 

Basis for reworking the front spar is 
the research conducted as a result of 
the Winona acci- 
dent in which a 
fatigue failure of 
the spar at the di- 
hedral wedge is said 
by CAB to have 
caused the wing to 
break when the 
aircraft encounter- 
ed severe turbu- 
lence. Tests follow- 
ing the accident in- 
dicated the advis- 
ability of a three-phase program in the 
reintroduction of the airplane into com- 
mercial service, Ferguson explained. 


Phase 1 of this rework was the use 
of a dihedral wedge incorporating an 
additional step and a refined fillet, plus 
the addition of new bolts at the point 
where the wedge attached to the wing 
spar. This was accomplished on all air- 
craft prior to their return to service 
after temporary grounding. However, 
this was not suitable for the three air- 
craft that were found to have cracked 
spars. 

Phase 2 involved the use of an auxili- 
ary, parallel spar cap which would great- 
ly extend the service life of the as- 
sembly. However, this phase was elim- 
inated when the final phase proved to 
be practical for immediate application. 

The proposed rework (Phase 3) calls 
for replacement of the spar caps from 
wing tip to wing tip, inclusive of the 
center section area, with the new cap 
made of 24ST alloy. This will replace 
the 75ST used in the original spar and 
will incorporate certain refinements in 
design. The change in material does not 
reflect on the original design choice but 
is an indication of the limited available 
knowledge of the working properties 
of the newer metal. 

Indications are that the wing will be 
placed in the original jigs and the skin 
will be partially removed so that the 
old caps can be detached and a new cap 
installed. 

While the airplane is in the factory 
certain other modifications will be com- 
pleted to meet NWA’s operational ex- 
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Ferguson 


Martin to Begin Reworking 
2-0-2 Wings on Mar. | 


perience with the airplane, according to 
Ferguson. This will include the use of 
reinforced cockpit side windows. 


NAL Pilots Remain Divided 


As of Jan. 19 ten flight crews of ALPA 
pilots who had struck against National 
Airlines last year were back on flight 
duty but no DC-6 crew had yet been 
checked out, the company revealed. 
Under terms of the settlement agreement 
of Nov. 26, all of the 56 crews (112 
men) were back on base pay. 


The returning pilots were flying a 
DC-4 daily round-trip on the Miami- 
New Orleans route, the entire Lodestar 
service between Miami and Key West, 
and two Lodestar daily round-trips be- 
tween Jacksonville and New Orleans. 

The pilots are returning by groups— 
two DC-6 groups of eight and six crews 
each; two DC-4 groups of twelve crews 
each; and three Lodestar groups of seven, 
seven and four crews. Individuals are 
being called according to seniority on 
respective type of equipment being flown 
at the time of the strike. 


Three groups were in ground school 
simultaneously by mid-January. Flight 
training was in progress before ground 
classes were completed. Flight train- 
ing in DC-6’s and DC-4’s was to require 
eight to ten hours for each pilot, and 
five to six hours on Lodestars. 


Returning pilots do not take over 
flights until there are enough in each 
category to take over a schedule com- 
pletely. ALPA and the independents 
who went to work during the strike will 
not be switching on the same runs. 


DC-6 Checkout Stymied. Aiding the 
checkout program are Capt. L. F. Cullen 
of Mid-Continent Airlines, on Lodestars, 
and Capt. G. B. Steers, of Northeast Air- 
lines, on DC-4’s. Earlier it had been 
announced that Capt. W. R. Walner of 
Braniff Airways would check out the 
DC-6 pilots but he found it impossible 
to take the time off his duties with 
Braniff. No one else has been found 
to do the job as of Jan. 19. 


A company spokesman said National 
had offered to have its old check pilots 
do the DC-6 checkouts, but the ALPA 
pilots rejected this plan. The check 
pilots remained on their jobs during the 
strike. The company had agreed that 
if any returning pilots failed in the 
check-out the failure would be erased 
and they would have complete oppor- 
tunity to be checked out by some one 
else, but this plan was not deemed ac- 
ceptable to the returning group. Fail- 
ure to find a check pilot for DC-6 crews 
has, thusly, delayed the return to work 
of some of the crews. 


Meanwhile a company spokesman said 








Airline Pilots At Peak 
Until 55 


Airline pilots can maintain flying 
efficiency until they are 55, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ross A. McFarland of 
the Harvard School of Public 
Health. Speaking in New York, 
Ross claimed that any decline in 
quickness of comprehension and 
action brought about by age of the 
pilot is more than compensated for 
by greater general knowledge and 
experience in flying. 

Ross cited CAA records as in- 
dicating that over 100 of the 7,250 
licensed pilots in this group are 
over 50 years of age and a few 
are close to 60. All are doing 
good work. There appears to be 
no clear-cut relation between air 
accidents due to pilot error and 
age, and preliminary studies indi- 
cate that there is a decline in such 
accidents after 40. 











not a single one of the independent pilots 
had been released, although one had 
left voluntarily and one had failed in a 
physical exam. It was still undeter- 
mined how many of the new men could 
remain on flying status. So far no in- 
cidents had been reported since the end 
of the strike. The returning pilots were 
keeping strictly to themselves and there 
was no fraternization whatever between 
the ALPA group and the independents, 


Adjustment Underway. Hearings in- 
to the dispute, involving the dismissal 
of Capt. Maston O’Neal, which led to the 
strike last February were slated to be 
started by the NAL System Board of 
Adjustment about Feb. 1. National 
Mediation Board officials indicated that 
I. L. Broadwin, New York lawyer, had 
been selected as a neutral as a result of 
an agreement for breaking deadlocks, 
signed at the time the strike was settled. 
Jerry Rosenthal and Capt. Steve Wedge 
will represent NAL. Wedge is an air- 
line captain who flew for NAL during 
the strike. Names of the two men who 
will represent ALPA were not available 
at presstime. 


Twin-Quad Accident 


Cause of the recent crash of the ex- 
perimental Model 34 Twin-Quad trans- 
port was a small fire in the electrical 
system which developed just after take- 
off, Beech Aircraft Corp. officials re- 
ported last week. Members of the crew 
started to fight the fire and, during the 
excitement, someone inadvertently oper- 
ated the emergency master switch which 
cut off all the engines. 

This happened at such a low altitude 
that power recovery or selection of 4 
proper landing field was impossible. The 
co-pilot was killed in the landing but 
the other three crew members escaped 
without serious injury. 
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Men vs. Machines: 





Flight Radio Operators Fight 


Replacement by New Devices 


The problem of airline technological 
unemployment resulting from improved 
communications and navigation equip- 
ment was brought into sharp focus by 
a petition submitted to the CAB last 
month by the Flight Radio Operators’ 
Air Safety Committee. 

Gradually, since the end of the war, 
the airlines and Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 
have been installing radio facilities in 
many countries where communications 
were formerly limited to telegraphy. As 
each provision has been made for the 
use of voice communications on a given 
route, it became necessary for the air- 
lines to reassign, and in some cases to 
retire, flight radio operators. 

Seven weeks ago Northwest Airlines 
started using voice communications as 
the sole facility in their Seattle-Hono- 
lulu flights. The telegraphic equipment 
and radio operators were removed from 
the planes. CAA had watched the 
earlier Northwest proposals with con- 
siderable interest and checked the actual 
service results with an eye toward the 
safety implications. Results are said to 
have proved the advisability of the 
move beyond any doubt. 

United Air Lines and Pan American 
Airways have also been watching the 
activity with interest and not entirely 
passively. Both airlines have been 
making some use of the voice communi- 
cations over the route but the telegraphic 
facilities have been retained awaiting 
further developments. The CAB action 
in the matter of the FRO petition is 
expected to climax the issue and speed 
up a complete changeover to voice com- 
munications on the routes in concern. 


Hearing Sought. The petition sub- 
mitted to CAB by Mil Senior, chairman 
of the committee, called for: 
stallation of radio equipment “to pro- 
vide telegraphy facilities equal to those 
row maintained on similar flights by 
other carriers”; (2) A qualified com- 
munications officer as crew member 
“during the present trial period while 
tests are being conducted by the CAA”; 
end (3) Public hearings to determine 
whether the Seattle-Honolulu flight can 
be made “and public safety adequately 
protected” without a communications 
officer. : 

CAA immediately issued a statement 
that flight radio operators and telegraphy 
equipment are not required over the 
NWA route and that there has been 
adequate tests to verify this. In addition 
to the tests prior to actual use of the 
system, CAA is continuing to monitor 
the flights under varying operational 
conditions. 

Meanwhile CAB is left with the prob- 
lem. Although it appears to be a safety 
matter, there is no regulation requiring 
a telegraph operator or telegraphy 
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equipment on board. If CAB should 
agree with the FRO, which at this point 
seems unlikely in the light of CAA’s 
stand, it would first be necessary to 
enact a regulation covering the situation. 


Facilities Adequate. Adequate com- 
munications facilities have been pro- 
vided. Using Northwest’s own station 
in Seattle, the ARINC station in 
Honolulu, and United Air Lines’ station 
in Seattle, one of the first effective long 
distance, over-water voice communica- 
tions systems has been developed. The 
methods used are not new nor revolu- 
tionary, but until now the airlines and 
the government have not seen fit to 
invest the capital required to take ad- 
vantage of technological advances in this 
field. 


NWA’s station at Seattle makes use 
of a Rhombic directional antenna that 
concentrates all the energy into a 10- 
degree band. This has the effect of in- 
creasing power output by a ratio of 
15 to 1. A similar directional antenna 
has been installed on the planes and the 
transmitting antennae at San Francisco 
and Honolulu are also of the directional 


Combining the improved antenna de- 
signs with the wide range of frequencies 
that have been assigned to the operation, 
it is more than likely that suitable re- 
ception and sending will always be pos- 
sible. 

The present controversy will bring 





the whole matter to a head. 

Light shed on improvements which 
have been made is expected to give the 
eirlines the lead in the removal of 
FRO’s and telegraphic equipment on this 
route, and the incentive to push ad- 
ditional voice communications in other 
areas. 

It is interesting to note that the North 
Pacific meeting of ICAO has recom- 
mended that telephony be used in the 
Pacific area from Seattle to Guam which 
is a greater distance than the one in- 
volved in the dispute. 


Workers Want 16c More 


Wage increases of 16c per hour for 
American Airlines’ maintenance and 
stores personnel, requested by the 
Transport Workers’ Union, and the com- 
pany counter offer of only 5c per hour 
are being compromised through arbitra- 
tion in New York. Prior to the appoint- 
ment of a mediator by the National 
Mediation Board, 90% of the local 501 
members had voted to empower the 
negotiating committee to call a strike at 
any time. 

The previous contract between the 
maintenance employes and AA expired 
Dec. 31 and negotiations with the com- 
pany were broken off Jan. 7 by the 
union. 

An Emergency Board has been set 
up by President Truman to investigate 
a dispute between Northwest Airlines 
and the International Association of 
Machinists. The Machinists haa set 
Jan. 24 as the strike date. The union 
said the only issue is wages for 2,250 
workers it represents at Northwest 
points between New York, Seattle and 
Honolulu. The union asked a 15%c an 
hour increase. It said the carrier had 
offered an increase of from five to eight 
cents an hour. 





jigs for production of 136 more. 








Flight view of the Fairchild C-119, successor to the famed C-82 


New Packet—p, cio, cargo and troop transport. 

perimental models of the C-119 undergoing flight test, and is assembling tools and 

Company officials expect to have the plane in pro- 

duction by spring. The chief difference between the old Packet and the new one is 

the substitution of Pratt and Whitney 3,500-hp R-4360 Wasp Major engines instead 
of the R-2800 2,100-hp engines in the C-82. 


Fairchild now has two ex- 











It was inevitable that sooner or later 
the interiors of American transport air- 
planes would come in for top attention 
by designers who are concerned with 
passenger comforts and reactions. 

At the closing session of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers meetings at De- 
troit in mid-January, Walter Dorwin 
Teague, New York industrial designer, 
and John J. Harrington, of Northwest 
Airlines, reported that boredom has be- 
come an increasingly acute economic 
problem for the airline industry on long 
flights. 

They told the SAE engineers that 
monotony on extended flights was di- 
verting passenger business to trains and 
boats. Both men said something had 
to be done to provide diversion and 
changes of color schemes and both men 
agreed that broadcast music, motion pic- 
tures and other general entertainment 
would not fill the bill because of di- 
vergent interest and attitudes of pas- 
sengers. 


' 
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‘From a Passenger Point of View 


Mr. Teague said that passengers should 
be able to move about, enter other com- 
partments differently decorated and 
equipped, and play games or obtain 
drinks in different surroundings. Mr. 
Harrington suggested individual radio 
pillow speakers which passengers could 
adjust to control music or other enter- 
tainment, and that tables be installed 
for card-playing, conferences, and the 
like. 

What the experts were talking about 
has long been a major item of consider- 
ation in the British aircraft industry. 
The British, who have been operating 
extended global routes for a long time, 
have always maintained that airplane 
interiors should be broken up into cabins 
and that there should be space to walk 
around. The observation section of the 
Short flying boats was always a popular 
feature and in almost every airplane the 
British have ever built there have been 
individual or cabin tables for cards, ease 
of eating, reading, and the Iike. The 
British have long opposed the single 
unbroken cabin interiors which feature 
American airplane design. 

In the U. S. very few efforts have 
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ever been made to break up interiors. 
The old Curtiss Condor was one ex- 
ample and the Martin and Boeing flying 
boats did the job effectively although 
in no instance was the color scheme 
varied along modern lines. 

Boredom and monotony on long flights 
is no new subject to veteran passengers, 
but the prominence given to the sub- 
ject at the SAE meeting gives cause for 
hope that something will be done. 
Variety and diversion don’t come from 
an unbroken series of identical seats in 
a single long cabin. 


Vickers Viscount Rated High 


Representatives of many foreign air- 
lines have now flown in the turbo prop 
powered Vickers Viscount, according to 
information from AMERICAN AVIATION’S 
London correspondent, and the con- 
census is that flight with turbines of this 
size (4 Rolls-Royce Darts rated at 1000 
bhp each) is something entirely new. 
Once passengers realize the very low 





Vickers Viscount—World's First Turbo Prop Transport 
. . the Most Pleasant Airliner .. .’ 


noise level and lack of vibration offered 
by this type of travel, they will not 
want to fly behind piston engines, he re- 
ported. 

Another factor of interest borne out 
by the early flights is that the low vi- 
bration will greatly decrease mainte- 
nance on the airframe. The extent of 
this improvement can be realized by the 
action of Vickers in proposing to begin 
the test schedule for an airworthiness 
certificate after only 30 hours of devel- 
opmental flights. However, even if the 
airworthiness certificate should be ob- 
tained in the near future, Vickers is so 
busy with other contracts that the Vis- 
count is unlikely to be on the market for 
some time. 

The Viscount is adaptable for 32 or 43 
passengers. With 43 passengers and an 
overall payload of 10,820 pounds, the 
plane would have a still air range of 
748 miles. In addition to use of the 
Dart turbo-prop engines, the Viscount 
features other innovations, including 
large ellipse-shaped windows, each of 
which is an emergency exit. 

The usually conservative British pub- 
lication, The Aeroplane, states that the 





Vickers Viscount “from a passenger point 
of view ... is by far the most pleasant 
airliner we have ever flown in... If 
only it could be taken to America; there 
it would cause some re-thinking to be 
done.” 


Extra Fare for Reliability? 


Two or more classes of air travel, 
with rates “scaled to the chances of ar- 
riving on time at the desired port of 
destination,” were suggested to the 
American Society of Civil Engineers at 
its 96th annual meeting in New York 
last month, as a partial answer to the 
problem of attaining schedule reliability, 

C. Earl Morrow, chief planning engi- 
neer for the Regional Plan Association of 
New York, proposed that Class A sched- 
ules be based on instrument landing and 
be comparable to the extra fare trains 
“which have the right of way on the 
tracks and which guarantee, more or 
less, an arrival on time at the desired 
port.” 

Class B schedules would put the 
passenger down at desired destination if 
the weather permitted. Otherwise, he 
might find himself landing at West- 
chester Airport instead of LaGuardia; 
at Morristown instead of Teterboro; 
Hadley instead of Newark, or McArthur 
instead of New York International. “At 
least,” Morrow explained, “he will know 
what to count on and may be willing to 
take a sporting chance to save a few 
dollars.” 

Morrow cited an estimate that the air- 
lines lost $22 million in cancelled flights 
during 1947, and asserted that “the harm 
does not stop there, as people will get 
out of the habit of flying or never ac- 
quire it if air schedules don’t become 
more reliable.” He indicated that in- 
strument weather prevails in the New 
York area about 20% of the time. 


ANTSCO Reorganizes 


The Airlines National Terminal Serv- 
ice Corporation, temporarily dissolved 
last summer, was started on the road to 
reorganization at a meeting in December 
of stockholders and directors. Further 
meetings are to be held Feb. 3 in Chicago 
and Mar. 24 in Washington for the pur- 
pose of completing the reorganization. 

Robert E. Miller, who in October was 
appointed vice president and general 
manager of the Airlines Terminal Corp. 
and the then inactive ANTSCO, was 
elected president at the recent meeting. 
Stuart G. Tipton, general counsel of the 
Air Transport Association, was named 
acting secretary, and O'Farrell Estes, of 
Capital Airlines, was appointed acting 
treasurer. 

Chosen as directors were the following 
airline executives: O. M. Mosier, Amer- 
ican; Paul H. Brattain, Eastern; Ray W. 
Ireland, United; Dale Merrick, North- 
west; Robert J. Wilson, Capital; Julius 
Cooper, Chicago and Southern, and 
George H. Clay, TWA. 

The directors expressed belief that 
Willow Run Airport, operated by 
ANTSCO, could be made self-sustain- 
ing. 
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Budwig Resigns from NAL 


yilbert G. Budwig has resigned as di- 
rector of planning for National Airlines 
following a two months leave of absence. 
He joined NAL as director of mainte- 
nance in 1946 after his discharge from 
the Marine Corps where he was a Lt. 
Col. Before the war he was president 
of Aircraft Components, Inc., and di- 
rector of aeronautics for the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, Dept. of Commerce. 


Capital’s Debt Plan 


Capital Airlines didn’t wait long after 
getting an additional $3,150,000 mail pay 
award before taking steps toward a re- 
capitalization plan for the company. 

First step was to deposit with Manu- 
facturers Trust Co. of New York the 
sum of $861,875 to be used on April 1 
to pay accumulated interest on its de- 
bentures. It also paid off $1,000,000 of its 
$4,000,000 bank loan, indicated it might 
make an additional payment while in 
the process of negotiating a recapitaliza- 
tion plan, and said it probably would 
make provision for a sinking fund to 
retire some of the debentures, all of 
which would about use up the recent 
mail pay award. 

Part of any recapitalization plan the 
company might finally work out would 
probably be to have the remainder of the 
bank loan placed on a long-term basis. 





Financial Briefs 


Alaska Airlines had to call on one 
government agency—the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp.—to tide the com- 
pany over financially because another 
government agency—the Post Office 
Dept.—lacked sufficient appropriations 
to cover some $232,000 in back mail pay 
owed the carrier. RFC made a direct 
loan to help finance the airline’s opera- 
tions pending receipt of the back mail 
pay Holders of Northwest Air- 
lines’ 4.6% cumulative preference stock 
were to receive a quarterly dividend of 
28%:¢ per share on Feb. 1. Dividend 
totals $112,250 and is being paid from 
paid-in surplus of the company .. . 
Western Air Lines, for quarter ending 
last Sept. 30, had net loss of $144,379, 
which reflected no adjustment in mail 
compensation or tax carry-back credits. 
Company’s cash position improved 
from $762,389 at end of second quarter 
to $925,516 at end of third quarter, 
with operating costs dropping to 6.94¢ 
per revenue passenger mile as com- 


pared to 7.56¢ in the second quarter 
» « Trans World Airline’s interna- 
tional division did very well in Decem- 


ber. showing an indicated net profit 
of $203,000 for the first three weeks of 
the month, but company stood to show 
a loss for the month unless Christmas- 
Week travel bettered considerably the 
financial picture of its domestic divi- 
sion which dropped an estimated $381,000 
in first 20 days of the month. 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has taken foreclosure action on a $2,- 
000.:00 RFC loan to the Warren Mc- 
Arthur Co., New York manufacturer of 
airplane seats. Government stands to 
lose as much as $1,500,000, depending on 
the return from sale of the company’s 
large inventory and closed plant. 
February 1, 1949 





Dismemberment or What? 


By Dantet S. Wentz II 


The National Airlines Dismember- 
ment Case—one of the most important 
cases CAB has ever undertaken—is 
scheduled to go to hearing on Feb. 
14. And as yet, no one seems to have 
the answers to major questions sur- 
rounding this unique airline surgery. 

Observers are not agreed about the 
forces which led CAB to start the 
action. Lawyers likewise are not 
agreed about where it may lead. One 
thing stands out as certain—the law 
will not permit the Board directly to 
order the route transfers it believes 
desirable. 

CAB remains sensitive about the 
whole thing. At least one Board mem- 
ber angrily dislikes the term “dismem- 
berment,” but CAB found it hard to 
deny that its original order outlined 
just that. Im taking care of several 
motions recently, the Board went far 
out of its way to explain in its usual 
legal double-talk that it wasn’t a dis- 
memberment case at all. But the fact 
remains that CAB committed what 
may prove to be a grave error when, 
in opening the proceeding, it named the 
airlines who, it felt, should have pieces 
of the NAL system. 

Meanwhile, the carriers involved are 
getting ready for the hearing, although 
no one can say what course it may 
take. National’s proposed merger with 
Delta Air Lines just hasn’t come off; 
some believe announcement of the dis- 
memberment case may have killed its 
chances. 

Braniff Airways, interested in the 
NAL routes, sought to purchase the 
company outright, but was turned 
down. 

Colonial also has a hankering for 
the routes, viewing them as an avenue 
of required expansion. And there are 


Test for CAB Route Power 


The touchy matter of how much power 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has with 
regard to suspension of a carrier’s cer- 
tificate, already at issue in the National 
Airlines Dismemberment Case, popped 
up in another case last fortnight when 
CAB began a proceeding looking toward 
possible suspension of the route certifi- 
cate held by Uraba, Medellin and Cen- 
tral Airways. 

As a certificated U. S. flag interna- 
tional carrier, UMCA is supported by 
mail pay, and CAB held that in view 
of the “small amount of service presently 
rendered by UMCA and the cost in- 
volved . . . the public convenience and 
necessity may require the suspension of 
the certificate held by UMCA in whole 
or in part.” Pan American Airways is 
seeking permission to acquire UMCA’s 
assets and certificate, but action has been 
Geferred on the proposed acquisition 
until the suspension matter is decided. 


probably other carriers who are also 
interested. Colonial may have gained 
a tactical victory when CAB agreed 
with its motion to take the price issue 
out of the case. 

CAB has attempted to justify its 
action in various ways. It has claimed 
that the dismemberment investigation 
follows lines suggested last year by 
the President’s Air Policy Commission 
and the Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board. 

CAB also maintains that it could 
order its staff to investigate National 
quietly and that therefore it certainly 
has the right to do so in public. It 
has argued that this latter course is 
better because it allows not only NAL 
but also other airlines a say in court. 
But observers are still skeptical about 
an investigation in which CAB—despite 
denials—tipped its hand by virtually 
announcing its goals at the outset. 

The Board states that dismember- 
ment is only one of several results that 
may come out of the case. Mentioned 
as alternatives are merger, multiple 
interchange (National itself has sug- 
gested this), or retention of NAL as it 
is. But these are almost certainly 
afterthoughts. In opening the case, 
CAB itself named the airlines which it 
thought should pick up the pieces of 
NAL. Since then it has stated that 
any transfers should be worked out 
between the parties concerned and then 
brought to CAB for approval. 

CAB officials claim that National was 
singled out for investigation because a 
start had to be made somewhere. They 
admit that the dismemberment case 
may hurt NAL’s credit position, but, 
argue, if the industry’s ills come from 
faulty route structure, some cure, how- 
ever painful to the patient, must be 
tried lest the difficulties increase. 


No-Meal Tariff Opposed 


Western Air Lines’ proposal to effect 
a reduction of 5% in adult one-way 
fares by cutting out free meals aloft and 
passing the savings on to its passengers 
ran into opposition last month. 

Contending that the proposed 5% re- 
duction represents considerably more 
than savings arising from the elimina- 
tion of in-flight meal service, United Air 
Lines asked CAB to investigate the 
reasonableness and legality of the pro- 
posed rates and the effect upon the rate 
structure of the airline industry. The 
complaint said United saw no practical 
way of meeting WAL’s proposal other 
than by effecting a similar fare reduc- 
tion on non-meal flights while maintain- 
ing its present fares on meal flights. 

The Board had not acted as of a 
week ago, and there was no indication 
of what it might do. Unless it suspended 
the no-meal tariff filed by Western, the 
tariff would take effect Feb. 1. 
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By Geratp B. Dossen 


Congressional committees as of Feb. 
1 had an estimated 135 aviation bills 
before them but a relatively small num- 
ber are expected to get any serious con- 
sideration from this Congress. 

The Vinson bill which would estab- 
lish the Air Force at 70 groups appears 
to be No. 1 on the 
aviation agenda. 
Rep. Carl Vinson 
(D., Ga.), its au- 
thor, indicated that 
hearings might 
start during the 
week of Jan. 24. 
Vinson told this 
writer it would be 
passed, even over 
a Presidential veto. 
That would pro- 
vide a major upset 
for the Administration’s defense plan. 

Financial plight of the airlines also 
is in line for an early airing on Capitol 
Hill. Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D., Colo.) 
chairman of the Senate Commerce com- 
mittee, plans to have his committee go 
into the question of air mail subsidies 
around Feb. 1. This appears to be one 
time that the airlines will get sympa- 
thetic treatment at the hands of a Sen- 
ate committee. Johnson feels subsidies 
are justified, if it means the difference 
between a healthy and an unhealthy 
air transport system. The Coloradoan 
believes the certificated air transport in- 
dustry is inseparably linked with na- 
tional defense. 

There'll be a lot of support for bills 
to repeal the 15% transportation tax 
on persons and the 3% tax on property. 
Aviation, railroad, trucking and bus in- 
terests are united behind this effort. 
But Truman’s ‘higher tax’ program 
probably will block repeal. 

Prototype aircraft construction bills 
also will get considerable attention. Two 
of the bills stress cargo aircraft. The 
re-introduced Congressional Air Policy 
bill of Sen. Owen Brewster (R., Me.) 
appears to stress passenger aircraft with 
emphasis on this country’s failure to de- 
velop jet propelled equipment. Airlines 
are behind these bills. The manufac- 
turing industry is luke warm. 

. 7 * * 


Dobben 


The newly organized National Inde- 
pendent Air Carriers association, com- 
bining six non-sked organizations, is 
beginning to make its influence felt on 
Capitol Hill. Congressional offices are 
being flooded with mail criticizing the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. And accord- 
ing to Congressional custom, these letters 
are being referred by Congressmen to 
CAB for appropriate replies. Joseph 
Borkin, Washington attorney who gave 
CAB trouble last year in the Middle 
Atlantic routes case, is spearheading the 
pressure campaign on the Hill. 

- & 2 <= 


Robert Crosser (D. Ohio), chairman of 
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the House Commerce committee and a 
wheel chair cripple, has had his first 
plane ride. It was in a Mexican plane 
as a guest of the Mexican government. 
But Crosser visited Mexico primarily in 
the interest of the oil situation, not 
aviation. Crosser’s preoccupation with 
railway labor matters and illness of Rep. 
Alfred L. Bulwinkle (D., N. C.), who 
is slated to head the aviation subcom- 
mittee, portend rather tough sledding 
for aviation legislation before the Com- 
merce committee. 
- - *- * 


Brusk and blunt Rep. Carl Hinshaw 
(R., Calif.) who is the best informed 
member of the House on aviation mat- 
ters, recently told Ecuadorian officials 
at Quito that they'd be better off to 
develop their domestic aviation and for- 
get about an international route to the 
U. S. Hinshaw, engineer fashion, gave 
the Ecuadorians some figures on costs 
of operating international routes. 

+ . . * 


Sen. Edwin C. Johnson’s basic inter- 
est in aviation is reflected somewhat in 
the fact that he selected an airline pilot 
for his administrative assistant. He is 
Earl R. Howsam, a Continental Air 
Lines’ pilot, with about 700,000 miles in 
his log book. Howsam, who flew B-24’s 
in Africa and Italy during World War 
II, will furnish Sen. Johnson with valu- 
able counsel on aviation legislation, both 
from the airline and the pilot view- 


point. 


$10 Million More for CAA? 


Under President Truman’s proposed 
budget, the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration would receive in fiscal 1950 
appropriations totaling $99,150,760, an 
increase of 11% or $10,385,301 over the 
1949 estimates. 

More important, however, was the 
proposal that CAA be given obligational 
authority to let contracts in fiscal 1950 
for various programs totaling $194,- 
000,000. Of this amount, $26,500,000 
would be used to continue the program 
of implementing the airways with the 
latest electronic aids, $4,000,000 for the 
long-range research and development 
program relating to the all-weather fly- 
ing program, and $40,000,000 for the 
Federal-aid airport program. 

The greatest part of the $10 million 
increase in funds to cover direct obli- 
gations is for maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Federal airways system. 

The 1950 estimate for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board was put at $3,980,000, 
compared with $3,400,000 in 1949. Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics would have its budget for gen- 
eral and specific accounts upped from 
a 1949 figure of $47,910,000 to $63,- 
705,000, plus an additional $15,000,000 
in contractual authority. 





P. O. Budget Too Low? 


Appropriations of $41,753,000 for do- 
mestic air mail and $45,308,000 for 
foreign air mail proposed for the fiscal 
year 1950 in the President’s budget mes- 
sage to Congress are probably insuffi- 
cient to meet future needs, officials of 
the Post Office Dept. admitted last fort- 
night. Reason was that the figures re- 
quested by the P. O. and approved by 
the Bureau of Budget were prepared 
last September and were based on mail 
pay in effect at that time, before mail 
pay increases were granted in late 1948 
and early 1949. 

Post Office revenue from domestic air 
mail in fiscal 1950 is estimated in the 
budget at $72,435,000, broken down as 
follows: air mail, except cards and parcel 
post, $66,935,000; postal cards, $800,000, 
and air parcel post, $4,700,000. Of 
the $41,735,000 appropriation, $41,254,758 
would go to the airlines for carrying 
the mail. 

Foreign mail revenues for the year are 
estimated at $29,000,000 from air mail and 
$1,243,800 from air parcel post, while 
direct payments to the airlines for carry- 
ing the mail would be $45,307,100 out of 
the $45,308,000 appropriation. 





Aviation Calendar 


Feb. 8—Airport Division, American 
Road Builders Assn., Washington, 
D. C. 

Feb. 14—Dedication of 
Ariz., Municipal Airport. 

Feb- 9-27—New York Airplane Show 
(aircraft and equipment), Grand 
Central Palace. 

Feb. 24-25—Fourth Annual Louisi- 
ana Aviation Conference, Shreveport, 
Washington-Youree Hotel. 

Mar. 3—SAE, Metropolitan Section, 
air transport meeting, Engineering 
Societies Bldg., New York City. 

Mar. 10-12—American Society of 
Tool Engineers annual meeting, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mar. 22-24—ATA Engineering and 
Maintenance Conference, Continental 
Hotel, Kansas City. 

Apr. 11-13—SAE National Aeronau- 
tic & Air Transport meeting, Hotel 
New Yorker, N. Y. 

Apr. 22-24—Second annual Okla- 
homa City Air Show sponsored by 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Apr. 25-27—American Association of 
Airport Executives annual meeting, 
Oklahoma City. (Changed from Apr 
3-6). 

May 2-4—Airport Operators Council 
annual meeting, Brown Palace Hotel, 
Denver. 


Tucson, 


International 


Feb. 8—ICAO Operations Division, 
Montreal. 

Feb. 15—Inter-American 
Congress, Buenos Aires. 

Feb. 22—ICAO Airworthiness Divi- 
sion, Montreal. 

Mar. 22—ICAO African-Indian 
Ocean meeting, London. 

Apr. 19—ICAO NOTAM Meeting, 
Montreal. 

Apr ..—IATA Executive Committee 
meeting, Montreal. 

May 17—IATA Technical 
ence, Switzerland. 

May 20—IATA Technical Committee 
meeting, Switzerland. 


Travel 


Confer- 


June 7—ICAO Legal Committee 
meeting, Montreal. 
June 7—ICAO Third Assembly 


meeting, Montreal. 
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‘Airmanship’ Replaces Crackpot Stunting: 





Miami Stages Top-Flight Air Maneuvers 


By Wayne W. ParrisH 


The significance behind the success- 
ful 17th annual Miami All American 
Air Maneuvers at Opa Locka Airport, 
Miami, Jan. 7-9 is that an air show has 
to be well planned, well organized— 
and run by a full-time director who 
knows what he’s doing. 

It was a stroke of good fortune that 
found S. C. “Jiggs” Huffman, long-time 
in aviation, at Miami after he got out 
of the Air Force as a Colonel. The 
Greater Miami Aviation Association, 
which had always tried to stage a big 
show at the last minute, put Huffman 
on a $5,000 a year salary and gave him 
an office in the Dupont Building—and 
things have run along better ever since. 
Last year the city and county had to 
make up a $22,000 deficit, but this year 
the deficit, if any, was smaller. Figures 
haven’t yet been revealed. 

There were fewer private flyers in the 
Miami area this year for various reasons, 
but the local airports still had plenty 
of business. Gulf Oil Corp. now puts 
its money into an annual airmanship 
trophy instead of providing free gas 
and oil to the private contingent and 
this may have been a factor. Weather 
north of Florida was a factor, too. The 
famous Alligator Club initiated 125 at 
Melbourne Jan. 6 as against 220 last 


year. 
Old-Timers on Hand 

It was like old times at Miami. The 
weather was ideal, the atmosphere was 
informal and pleasant, and some of the 
old-timers showed up again. There was 
Bill Piper, D. H. Hollowell of Conti- 
nental Motors, Dick Boutelle of Fair- 
child, Walter Beech, Eddie Aldrin, Len 
Povey and others. Even CAB Chair- 
man Joe O’Connell and CAB Member 
Oswald Ryan showed up, much to the 
amazement of the Greater Miami Avia- 
tion Association which had sent out 
routine invitations. Nobody quite knows 
what connection the CAB has with the 
air show, but the gentlemen had a good 
time. CAA Administrator Del Rentzel, 
Assistant Secretary for Commerce John 
Alison (embarrassed by publicity that 
he was resigning imminently), and CAA 
aides Ora Young and Bill Robertson, 
were on hand. 

Miami has at last found an “angel” for 
its annual show in the person of J. M. 
“Jake” Croft, a big-time concessionaire 
who liked the Miami set-up so well that 
he is reported to have guaranteed the 
show against loss for five years in re- 
a for all concessions. It’s an A-l 
eal. 

The real aviation significance of this 
year’s show was to be found in the re- 
fining of a real national airmanship com- 
petition sponsored by Gulf Oil Corp. of 
which Al Williams is aviation sales man- 
ager. The purse this year was $3,500 and 
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will probably be increased next year. 
T. H. “Doc” Kinkaid, chief aviation engi- 
neer for Gulf, was in charge. 

Many years ago Al Williams, along 
with C. G. Grey of Britain, coined the 
word “aerobatics” to get away from 
the words “stunts” and “acrobatics.” 
Now he has come up with the word 
“airmanship” to refine real precision 
control flying and to eliminate the crack- 
pot stunt flying which has often harmed 
the flying business by being dangerous. 
This year the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation sanctioned the competition and 
this official stamp of approval ought to 
build the annual event into a major 
national competition. Anyone is eligible. 

This year the judges were headed by 
Gordon Mougey, an old-timer and a QB, 
assisted by Joe Mackey and Len Povey, 
both of whom are in aviation’s hall of 
fame. Charlie Logsdon represented 
NAA and he solicited the help of Mike 
Murphy, a many-time trophy winner and 
a top-ranking flyer in his own right. 

After three days of showing their stuff, 
the winners came out as follows: Beverly 
Howard, 627.2 points; Johnny Vasey, 
610; Marion Cole, 499.1; Billy Fischer, 
487.1. In the women’s division it was 
Betty Skelton first with 475; Caro 
Bayley second with 427.2; and Kaddy 
Landry 176. Al Williams presented the 
prizes himself. Howard got $1250 prize 
money. 


Williams in Top Form 


As a matter of fact, Al Williams at 52 
showed that he is still in top form in 
airmanship. Flying his new Grumman 
F8F Gulfhawk, he was on the bill 
for three days. He had had only 2% 
hours of flying in this new Gulfhawk, 
except for a 4-hour flight to Miami, when 
he went up the first day. By the third 
day he kept the air buggy pretty much 
within the field. On his way back to 
Pittsburgh after the show, Al has a mis- 
hap when landing at New Bern and 
the F8F burned up. Al was uninjured. 

In the $10,000 Continental Motors 
“midget” race—for airplanes in the 190 
cubic inch or less displacement class— 
Steve J. Wittman, the school teacher of 
Oshkosh, Wis., who never misses an 
air race, came out on top for the 24- 
mile course with a speed of 176.867 mph. 
His pupil, Bill Brennand, came in second 
with 174.193 mph. and Wittman collected 
$4,400 for both entries. In order were 
the others: T. B. Heisel of Gainesville, 
Fla., 170.011 mph.; David E. Long, 166.763 
mph.; Art Chester, 166.730 mph.; and 
Dutch Van Tuil, of Stoneboro, Pa., 
166.698 mph. 

All winners were flying behind Con- 
tinental engines. And Continental was 
pleased with the results because they 
showed another consistent increase of 
speeds in that class. Art Chester copped 
third place last year but was nosed out 
this year by Dave Long. One reason 


was that Art’s engine wasn’t functioning 
smoothly. Another reason was that Long 
put pants on his wheels and otherwise 
did some streamlining and upped his 
average speed. 

Roger Wolf Kahn, of Grumman Air- 
craft, was chief timer as in the past. 

For each of three days the Air Force 
and the Navy tried to out-do each other 
with good flying in everything from jets 
on down and up. There was one fatal 
accident on the first day when Ist Lt. 
James M. Hall dived to earth in an 
F-80 jet during some maneuvers. Eye- 
witnesses are not agreed on what hap- 
pened but best guess is that an ex- 
plosion of some sort blew off an elevator. 
Certainly the top act for the whole three 
days was provided in AT-6’s by Ist Lts. 
Bob Fitzgerald and Bill Fenton, of the 
4th Fighter Group, A. F., the hottest 
aerobatic team of this age. 

Don “Flannelmouth” Stremmel, of Na- 
tional Airlines, was inevitably the chief 
announcer and of course Zack “Smilin’ 
Jack” Mosely, showed up to conduct a 
new kind of beauty contest called de- 
icers, and the beauts really melted the 
sun. Even Wes Raymond, the plane 
salesman who began selling them before 
the Wright Brothers ever invented the 
machine, was drooling. 

Huffman had his show well organized 
and had such able assistants as Al 
Hansen who’s been helping run Miami 
shows for 15 years. Through some over- 
sight in planning, however, the show 
probably lost a lot of money by per- 
mitting cars to come close to the grand- 
stands without drivers, buying tickets. If 
there was one defect this year, it was an 
old one. That was publicity. Art Curtis, 
who is reported to get $1,500 a year for 
handling publicity, may or may not be 
et fault, but advance publicity was negli- 
gible and advance information even as 
to dates was hard to get. And press 
arrangements were just so-so. Here's 
one place Huffman can do a job for next 
year. 


Hiller Dealers Signed 


United Helicopters, Inc., has begun to 
appoint distributors for the Hiller 360 
helicopter and will put initial sales em- 
phasis on agricultural uses of the rotary- 
wing craft, such as crop dusting. 

Three demonstrators are flying now, 
and one is to be sent soon on a wide- 
scale demonstration tour covering a 
number of key points. Production 
schedule calls for completion of three 
ships in February, seven in March, 13 
in April, and then one each working day 
beginning in May. 

The Hiller 360 utility model is the 
lowest priced helicopter on the market 
to date, selling at $19,995 f.a.f. Palo Alto. 
Kits for enclosure of the three-place 
cockpit cost an additional $1,000, and 
kits for crop dusting units are $2,000. 
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Between the Lines 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 








Will Symington Speak Up? 

The big question in aircraft circles 
these days is whether W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, Secretary of the Air Force, will 
speak up in defense of the 70-group Air 
Force, which is threatened with extinc- 
tion under the President’s 1950 defense 
budget. 

Symington, you remember, was very 
warm for his 70 groups last year, despite 
the fact that the President and Defense 
Secretary Forrestal had decided that it 
would cost too much money to maintain. 
The budget submitted at that time called 
for 55 groups. But Symington refused 
to go along with his superiors’ estimates 
of an adequate air defense force, and 
took his views on the subject to Con- 
gress, despite frowns from Forrestal and 
Mr. Truman. The result was a 66-group 
Air Force, an acceptable compromise and 
definitely a victory for Symington. 

Now we have the same problem all 
over again. The President’s budget, sub- 
mitted early in January, provides funds 
for only 48 Air Force groups. But strong 
Congressional opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s air power views has developed 
and it appears that there will be a good 
battle in Congress before the size of the 
Air Force is determined. From all in- 
dications, the vote will be very close. 

There’s where Symington comes in. 
With so many freshman Congressmen, 
whose knowledge of air power has been 
limited to Sunday supplement reading, 
now installed in the 81st Congress, a 
good, eloquent plea for a strong Air 
Force from one in a position to know 
how important it is, might tip the bal- 
ance. At least some Congressional lead- 
ers think it might. 


On the Spot. This puts Mr. S. in a 
very peculiar position. Undoubtedly, he 
still feels the same way he did last year 
about the inadequacy of anything less 
than a 70-group Air Force. But this 
year he has a new Harry Truman to 
contend with—a Truman flushed with 
success from his sensational political up- 
set, a cocksure Truman who will cer- 
tainly brook no more nonsense from his 
underlings. And Mr. Truman has al- 
ready passed the word on down the 
Defense Department that the boys who 
would keep on nibbling at the public 
trough had better support the Truman 
estimate of defense requirements. 

So it boils down to this. Symington 
stands a good chance of beating the ad- 
ministration again, if he defies his su- 
periors and plumps for a 70-group Air 
Force. If he does. he will most cer- 


tainly lose his sub-cabinet post. In 
return he will get the satisfaction of 
standing up to his beliefs, and the ad- 
miration of a grateful air industry. 

If he tells Congress, when he is called 
up for hearings shortly, that a 48-group 
Air Force such as the President pro- 


W. STUART SYMINGTON, Secretary of 
the Air Force: To speak or not to speak? 


poses is adequate for national defense, 
in accordance with the party line, then 
he may be responsible for the defeat of 
the principles of air defense which he 
fought for so heatedly a year ago. 
And a Symington who can be brow- 
beaten into such a statement, although 
he will keep his Pentagon office, will 
lose the respect he now holds in the 
aircraft industry. It’s quite a spot for 
Mr. S. 

The usual ‘inside’ sources are at vari- 
ance as to what Symington plans to do. 
Some say he will speak his mind again— 
others, also supposedly ‘in the know,’ 
say he will not. President Truman has 
stated that all of the members of the 
Defense Department are in accord with 
his defense plans. But it’s quite pos- 
sible that even Mr. S. hasn’t yet de- 
cided his position. 


First Postwar Blimp 


The supporters of lighter-than-aircraft 
have always been a rabid lot. For the 
past couple of years they have been 
screaming that dire things would happen 
to our air defense organization if we 
continued to neglect this branch of the 











flying service. Any lighter-than-air 
proponent can give you 10 good reasons 
why airplanes should be abolished and 
replaced by blimps. 

The Navy has displayed a curious 
apathy to the pleas of this group, but 
last week the Bureau of Aeronautics 
threw them a bone. The Navy announced 
that it would spend $3,388,000 for one 
Goodyear ZPN, a 324-ft. blimp, out of 
its latest aircraft authorization. This 
will be the first postwar blimp and the 
largest of about 20 now operating. 


Blow Against Naval Air 

For some strange reason, no one has 
come forth with a good word for the 
Navy’s air arm since the announcement 
of the President’s air defense plans. 
Everyone has protested the cutback from 
70 groups to 48 planned for the Air 
Force—civic groups, reserve groups, air 
organizations. But not one little peep 
against the knock-out blow about to be 
delivered naval air. 

Actually the Navy will take a bigger 
cut than the Air Force if the President's 
budget gets Congressional approval. 
While the Air Force has to cut back 
from its present active inventory of 
about 10,300 planes to 9,200 planes by 
the end of the fiscal year 1950, the Navy 
will be sliced from 14,500 planes down 
to 7,450, a cut of almost 50%. 

As if that weren’t enough, Rep. Carl 
Vinson (D., Ga.), who is championing 
the 70-group Air Force bill, has intro- 
duced another bill which takes a further 
slap at naval air expansion. Vinson 
would demand Congressional approval 
of any Navy proposal to build a ship 
larger than 45,000 tons. This would 
require the Navy to justify building any 
aircraft carrier larger than those now in 
existence, and such justification would 
be tough, without admitting to an en- 
croachment on the Air Force’s assigned 
mission of strategic bombing. 

It looks as though there is a trend to- 
ward a de-emphasized naval air arm 
But don’t sell the Navy short—the Navy 
lobby has always been a strong one and 
it won’t take these blows lying down. 
We expect to see a good fight on Capi- 
tol Hill before the Navy is reduced to 
half its air strength. 


A Matter of Timing 


The Air Force did a neat piece of 
public relating in connection with the 
President’s budget announcement. Aware 
that the budget called for 48 groups, the 
Air Force timed Secretary Symington’s 
annual report for release the day before 
the President delivered his budget mes- 
sage to Congress. The report, of course, 
was full of the urgent need for 70 groups 
and was well played-up by the news- 
papers. But if the President squawked 
about the sabotage, the Air Force could 
innocently point out the fact that the 
report was at the printer’s in August, 
long before the decision to cut back to 
48 groups had been reached. Therefore, 
there could have been no sabotage. 

The previous day’s press accounts of 
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the necessity for 70 groups, of course, 
made the President’s proposal for 48 
sound as though he were selling the 
country to the Russians. 

The day after the President’s message, 
the Air Force countered with another 
one—they announced that, due to an 
anticipated budget reduction, they were 
forced to cut back aircraft production 
contracts about $300,000,000 worth. This 
brought home the effect the reduced 
budget would have on the industry and 
produced a good bit of sympathy that 
the Air Force was being so shabbily 
treated. 





Air Mobilization Plans 


Already set up and operating in Wash- 
ington are two agencies assigned to 
prepare and evaluate data on mobiliza- 
tion of the country’s aircraft and air 
transport industry. One is the Aircraft 
Division of the Office of Production, the 
other is the Office of Transport and 
Storage. Both are under the National 
Security Resources Board. 

Both offices will make their reports 
and recommendations to NSRB, which 
in turn advises the President concern- 
ing the coordination of military, indus- 
trial and civil mobilization. They also 
will work closely with the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee and with industry. 

One of the principal functions of the 
two offices is to formulate mobilization 
plans which will achieve a balance be- 
tween civilian and military requirements. 

Director of the Aircraft Division is 
Richard H. Rush, an economist with 
considerable aviation and airline ex- 
perience, while Capt. Granville Con- 
way, former War Shipping Administra- 
tor, is director of the Office of Trans- 
port and Storage, with Rush as consult- 
ant on air transport, fixed-base opera- 
tions and airports. Col. Alvin H. Bar- 
ber, formerly head of the Transportation 
Dept. of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, serves as liaison between the two 
offices. 


Non-Skeds Join Forces 


Six associations representing non- 
certificated air carriers have formed a 
National Independent Air Carriers 
organization for purpose of preventing 
“irresponsible and ill-considered judg- 
ments of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
from destroying a large segment of the 
commercial air transport industry.” 

Executive committee is composed of 
Amos Peacock, president of Air Trans- 
port Associates; Stanley Weiss, president 
of Standard Airlines; R. R. Hart, presi- 
dent of Viking Airlines, and Fred Miller, 
president of Air America. Offices are 
at 1017 Ring Bldg., Washington 6, D. C., 
with Joseph Borkin in charge. 

The six groups comprising NIAC are: 
Air Coach Association, Independent Air 
Coach Association, Independent Air 
Carrier Association of Alaska, Inde- 
pendent Air Carrier Conference, Inde- 
pendent Sky Coach System, Inc., and 
Non-Certificated Air Carrier Associa- 
tion 
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Production Spotlight 


Bombers Favored: The President’s 1950 budget, which calls for a 
48-group Air Force, has already made an impact on the aircraft indus- 
try. Less than 24 hours after President Truman made details of his 
budget public, the Air Force announced five major production cutbacks 
in order to concentrate on heavy bombers. Among the cancellations: 
51 North American B-45 jet bombers, 30 Northrop RB-49 jet Flying 
Wings, 118 North American F-93 jet fighters, 30 Northrop C-125 assault 
transports, and 10 Kellett H-10 transport helicopters. Total money 
made available by these cutbacks is approximately $312,000,000. 

The Air Force will spend this new money on heavy bomber develop- 
ment. Convair B-36’s and Boeing B-50’s already completed will be 
modernized, and a large portion of the money will be spent on the de- 
velopment and production of a new 10-engine bomber. Evolved from 
the basic design of the B-36, the new bomber will be powered by the 
normal six Pratt and Whitney R-4360-41 Wasp Major reciprocating 
engines, plus four Allison J-33 jet engines, mounted in pairs in under- 
wing nacelles. This arrangement will give the bomber additional power 
for take-off and for combat operations. 


158 Jet Fighters: With remarkable inconsistency, the Air Force 
admitted in the same week that it would spend the bulk of a newly- 
approved plane allotment of $109,000,000 on 158 jet fighters (110 Lock- 
heed F-94’s and 48 Northrop F-89’s, both all-weather fighters). The 
F-94 is a modified version of the two-seat TF-80 trainer, and this new 
contract brings the total number of planes evolved from Lockheed’s 
basic F-80 design to more than 2,000. 


$80 Million for Navy: The Navy also received some money to 
spend for aircraft last week—$80,000,000. Bureau of Aeronautics plans 
to buy 120 Chance Vought F4U-5 shipboard fighters, 16 Lockheed TO 
(TF-80) two-seat jet trainers, 9 Bell HTL-3 two-seat helicopters and 
one Goodyear ZPN, a 324-ft. blimp. The rest of the money goes for 
plant expansion, electronics, guided missiles and spare parts. 


, 





Airline Interest Needed: Activation of the Convair Equipment 
Corps., which would buy Convair-Liners and lease them to airlines, 
still awaits approval of an RFC loan. However, RFC wants to see some 
firm airline leases before sinking its money in the project and only 
Capital Airlines has shown real interest so far. 


Trainer Contest: Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. had just 
about sewed up an Air Force contract for 100 T-31 primary trainers, 
when Beech Aircraft Corp. and Texas Engineering and Manufacturing 
Co. stepped in and protested. Beech, with a trainer version of the 
Bonanza, and TEMCO, with a modified Swift, claimed their planes met 
the specifications and were less expensive. The Air Force, anxious to 
please, has now ordered a competitive trainer evaluation, open to all 
light planes, the winner to get the contract. 


McDonnell Mock-Up: McDonnell Aircraft Corp. has received a 
$1,000,000 contract to build a full-scale mock-up, and models for wind 
tunnel testing, for a new Navy supersonic fighter ... G. M. Giannini 
and Co. of Pasadena, Calif., manufacturer of automatic flight equipment 
and reaction power plants, has established an eastern plant at Spring- 
field, N. J... . Air Force’s Air Materiel Command at Dayton, O., is in- 
terested in lining up small business firms (by definition, establishments 
of 500 or less personnel) for possible contract work . . . Boeing Airplane 
Co. has received additional B-29 spare parts orders totaling almost 
$2,000,000. 


Canadian Deal Cools: The deal for Canadian production of the 
Fairchild C-82 has cooled off considerably. While negotiating in Mon- 
treal, Fairchild representatives discovered that Canada’s chief interest in 
the plane was the hope of selling it back to the U. S. in competition with 
Fairchild . . . North American, however, is still negotiating for Canadian 
F-86 production and expects the deal to go through in about 30 days. 
The F-86’s will be used by the RCAF. 


Tooling for F-89: Production models of the Northrop F-89 will 
differ somewhat from the experimental models, due to modifications de- 
signed to make the plane lighter. Northrop is now tooling up for initial 


production of 48. 
—J. J. H. 
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—— ADMINISTRATIVE————— 


Hamilton Heard, Boston investment 
counselor and a member of the aviation 
committee of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, has been appointed assistant 
to the president of Northeast Airlines on 
financial matters. 


Sir Harold Hartley, board chairman of 
British Overseas Airways Corp., will re- 
tire June 30 at his own request and will 
be succeeded by Sir Miles Thomas, cur- 
rently deputy chairman. Whitney 
Straight at that time will become deputy 
chairman, combining that position with 
his present one of chief executive offi- 
cer. 


Per A. Norlin, president of Scandinavian 
Airlines System and executive vice presi- 
dent of ABA, Swedish Air Lines, be- 
came president of ABA at the end of 





Norlin Redpath 


January, succeeding Carl Florman, who 
resigned after heading the company for 
30 years. Peter H. Redpath, vice presi- 
dent of operations for SAS since 1946 
and holder of the same position with 
TWA before the war, has been appointed 
executive v.p. of SAS. 


W. E. “Dusty” Rhoades, who recently 
resigned as director of Air Navigation 
Traffic Control for the Air Transport 
Association to return to United Air Lines 
as director of flight test engineering, 
has been appointed to board of direc- 
tors of Transocean Air Lines. 


T. P. Wright, for- 
mer Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administrator 
and now vice presi- 
dent—research of 
Cornell University, 
has been elected to 
board of directors 
of Robinson Air- 
lines, New York 
feederline. 


—OPERATIONS—MAINTENANCE— 


Joe Fogarty, 18-year maintenance veteran 
with Western Air Lines, has been ad- 
vanced from Inland division foreman of 
maintenance at Denver to general fore- 
man at WAL’s Los Angeles fleet head- 
quarters. 


Wright 


Richard Young, until recently United 
Air Lines’ factory representative at 
Douglas Aircraft Co., has been named 
field engineer at New York to serve as 
liaison between pilots, mechanical and 
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John A. Col- 
lings, v. p.- 
operations for Trans World Airline 
(left), receives his 20-year pin from 


20-Year Honors— 


Warren Lee Pierson, TWA _ board 

chairman. Collings joined the com- 

pany as chief pilot in late 1928 and 

is now rated as one of the industry's 
top operations officials. 











engineering personnel. Paul Fruehauf, 
of the UAL engineering department, 
takes over a similar post at Chicago. 


Earl J. Gordon, a Mid-Continent Air- 
lines station agent since 1945, has been 
named chief station agent at Tulsa. 


Elnora Ebers has been appointed chief 
stewardess of American Overseas Air- 
lines, replacing Dorothy Bohanna, who 
returned to line service. Janice C. 
Enright, chief stewardess for American 
Airlines at Chicago for the past year, 
has been appointed to new position of 
chief stewardess in the San Francisco- 
Oakland area. 


Lucie Spaak, niece of Belgian Prime 
Minister Paul-Henri Spaak and a ground 
hostess for TWA in Paris since 1947, has 
joined SABENA Belgian Airlines’ opera- 
tions department at New York Interna- 
tional Airport as a ground hostess. 


—_———TRAFFIC & SALES-————— 


Andrew B. Newcombe has been promoted 
from director of sales for American Air- 
lines’ New England region to eastern 
regional sales director. Newcombe has 
been in aviation 18 years and with 
American since 1934. 


Warren W. Via, formerly with Capital 
Airlines for six years handling pilot pro- 
curement and later as supervisor of 
reservations control, has joined All 
American Airways as reservations man- 
ager. 


Lloyd Moeller, who joined National Air- 
lines’ traffic department in 1946, has 
been given new job of district traffic 
manager at Miami. John H. Robertson, 
formerly chief agent for NAL at Jack- 
sonville, has taken over as reservations 
manager in New York. 


J. D. Halenza has been promoted from 
office and reservations manager for 
Northwest Airlines at Chicago to posi- 





tion of acting traffic manager in that 


city. He succeeds L. S. Reid, resigned 


John H. Keebler has returned to post 
of executive assistant to H. C. Dobbs, 
v.p.-traffic for National Airlines, after 
serving for a while as regional traffic 
manager at Miami. Keebler has been 
in airline sales and traffic work 16 years, 
serving with Eastern, Pan American and 
TWA before joining NAL. 


Frank M. Burg has been named district 
sales manager for American Airlines in 
Los Angeles. His previous post as re- 
gional direcior of sales has _ been 
abolished. W. Murray Stainton, for- 
merly Canadian sales manager, becomes 
regional manager of passenger sales in 
L.A. Sidney E. Collins, Jr., former sales 
manager in L.A., becomes regional man- 
ager of agencies, international and in- 
terline sales; E. L. De Rosa, formerly 
regional manager of agencies and inter- 
national, becomes district manager of 
agencies, international and _ interline 
sales in L.A. 


Richard G. Kennedy, for past two years 
assistant to v.p.-traffic and sales for 
Pioneer Air Lines, has been promoted 
to supervisor of tariffs and schedules. 


Others in the News 


Oswald Ryan, now serving on the Civil 
Aeronautics Board under a recess ap- 
pointment made in late December, has 
been nominated by President Truman to 
succeed himself for a full term. 


Frank P. Douglass, who reconsidered his 
decision to quit as chairman of the Na- 
tional Mediation. Board at the expiration 
of his present term, has been nominated 
by President Truman to succeed himself 


Agnew E. Larsen, 
manager of _ the 
Rotawings Division 
of the Glenn L 
Martin Co., has 
been elected chair- 
man of the Heli- 
copter Council of 
the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association 
for 1949, succeeding 
B. L. Whelan, of 
the Sikorsky Air- 
craft Division 


Larsen 


Clarence F. Lea, who retired from Con- 
gress voluntarily last year, has been ap- 
pointed director of governmental rela- 
tions for the Transportation Association 
of America and will establish an office in 
Washington. He was chairman of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee for 10 years 


Jerome Lederer, president of the Flight 
Safety Foundation, has been appointed 
technical adviser to the United States 
Aviation Underwriters, Inc. He will 
continue his work with FSF, which is 
a non-profit institution to promote 
safety in aviation. Lederer was recently 
re-eletced head of FSF. Hugh DeHaven 
was elected vice president. H. K. Rulison 
remains as treasurer. Eugene Norris 
has been named Washington represent@- 
tive for FSF with offices at 1301 15th 
Street NW. 
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New IAS President— 
William A. M. Burden, .former assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Air, 
has been elected president of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
succeeding John K. Northrop. Burden 
was formally inducted at the Institute's 
Honors Night Dinner, Jan. 24 at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City 








Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





UR AIRLINE friends have taken many a beating from -the railroads. 

They’ve had to read all those rail advertisements about “next time, take 
the train,” about dependability, on-time performance, all-weather operation, 
etc. So we think they’re more than justified when they chuckle about the 
effect on train schedules of the recent bad weather in the west. It’s true 
that the airlines canceled some schedules, but it seems that the railroads 
came off second best. We read where the Southern Pacific’s crack “City of 
San Francisco” was marooned for four days in a Nebraska town, and arrived 
on the coast five days late with almost half the original passengers missing. 
“They either had turned around and gone back where they started from or 
given up trying the train and finished their journeys by airplane,” said 
one news report. Another story on the blizzards said that “the only trans- 
portation west from Omaha was by air.” And, bless our soul, airplanes from 
Lowry Field, Denver, were dropping food to stranded train travelers. Let’s 
top it off with the story about Don Crichton, who is with United Air Lines 
in Denver. UAL had canceled service to the east so Don, who had to be in 
Chicago for a meeting, decided to try the good old dependable train. He 
climbed aboard and, being told that the train might be slightly delayed, 
went to bed. Next morning, somewhat surprised at the smooth ride he’d 
been getting, he got up and started to shave. Then he looked out the window. 
The train was still in the Denver station. Don packed his bag and went 
home. It all goes to show that any form of transportation can be affected 
by the weather. Remember that the next time you read the rail ads. 








IAS Award Winners 


A propeller authority, a meteorologist, 
a surgeon, and a supersonic wind tunnel 
expert took four of the nation’s top 
awards for contributions to the advance- 
ment of aeronautics at the annual Honors 
Night Dinner of the Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences in New York, Jan. 24. 

Those receiving major awards were: 

George W. Brady, chief engineer, Pro- 
peller Division, Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
winner of the Sylvanus Albert Reed 
Award “for his contribution to the de- 
velopment of the reversing propeller, re- 
sulting in shorter landing runs for large 
aircraft.” 

Paul Armstrong Humphrey, U. S. 
Weather Bureau meteorologist, winner 
of the Robert M. Losey Award “in 
recognition of outstanding contributions 
to the science of meteorology as applied 
to aeronautics,” principally for the de- 
velopment of typhoon reconnaissance. 

Dr. W. Randolph Lovelace II, head 
of Section on Surgery, Lovelace Clinic, 
Albuquerque, N. M., and member of the 
Board of Trustees of Lovelace Founda- 
tion for Medical Education & Research, 
winner of the John Jeffries Award for 
directing research and development as 
it «pplied to determination of the effect 
of ‘light on the human organism, and for 
recommendations regarding means of 
eliminating adverse effects. 

Allen E. Puckett, chief of the Wind 
Tunnel Section, Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory, California Institute of Technology, 
winner of the Lawrence Sperry Award 
for “outstanding contributions to the de- 
Sign and development of supersonic 
wind tunnels.” 
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We thought you might be interested in this little item from South 
Africa which shows just how tough things can be. AMERICAN AVIATION’S 
correspondent in Johannesburg wrote a note stating that the new inter- 
national airport at Durban is expected to be ready in early 1950. He 
followed with this rather graphic description: “Construction of the 
airport is proceeding according to schedule, but the huge project—to 
move a mountainside, drain a malarial swamp and divert the sluggish 
Umlaas River—has turned out to be a contractor’s nightmare. So 
formidable is the task of moving 9,000,000 cubic yards of mountain and 
using it to fill up a swampland that one contracting firm has already 
been compelled to give up—it could not move the earth cheaply enough 
to keep going. Another firm’s mammoth excavators took four months 
to gouge their way through 150 yards of black swamp. In areas where 
the fight against the centuries-old swamp is fiercest, snapped tow wires 
and broken tank tracks litter the torn-up ground. Worn-out tractors, 
battered excavators and pieces of bulldozers are strewn around the 
area. But two-thirds of the mountain-moving work is now complete. 
Three runways, one 6,500 ft. long and two 5,300 ft. long, will eventually 
be built over reedy channels where wild fowl and water lilies still 
abound.” Not the easiest airport in the world to build. 


Bits and pieces—Thanks to Lisle G. Neher, of Alexandria, Va., for the letter 
regarding the Monocoupe which might be suitable for display by Smithsonian. 
Copy of the letter is being forwarded to proper authorities . .. Memo to Oscar 
Bergstrom, vice president and general traffic manager of Florida Airways: 
that was a very amusing story you told us, and the slogan would be a good 
one for any airline. However, we can’t think of a delicate way to word the 
story, so rather than get risque, we’ll have to leave it unprinted. Still makes 
us chuckle, though . . . Capt. Al Goodwin, Continental Air Lines’ pilot, is re- 
ported to be doing extremely well, thank you, in his sideline business, which 
is oil wells Don’t happen to have just a small unclaimed one lying around, 
do you, Captain? . . . Ronnie Gall, who is known for his publicity work for 
National Airlines and Wright Aeronautical Corp., is (to use his own words) 
“almost as good as new” after a series of operations and a long siege in the 
hospital. The difficulty, he says, was appropriately enough—GALLstones. 


The back-handed compliment of the week ... A passenger wrote 
to Trans-Canada Air Lines complaining about late departures, and 
then added: “Your airline is still excellent when once in the air, 
however” ... What airline ain’t? ... 


“We beg to differ, 
Dr. Johnson!” 


“It came as a bit of a shock, sir, when we 
looked up ‘service’ in your famous Dictionary, to 
find your first meaning for it was—‘menial office; 


low business, done at the command of a master’. 


“No, Dr. Johnson, not even from you can 


such a statement go unchallenged! 


“Service—in our book—is something alto- 
gether different. It’s attentiveness, willingly and cour- 
teously given. It’s the real pleasure we take in smooth- 
ing the path of travellers. It’s making our passengers 


feel ‘at home’ above any of five continents. 


“You see, most of your definitions couldn't 
please us more, sir. ‘Element encompassing the 
terraqueous globe’, for instance, is such a wonder- 


fully important way of saying ‘air’. 


“But please, Dr. Johnson, won’t you revise 
your meaning for ‘service’. . . after your experience 


on this flight? Do ask Mr. Boswell to remind you”. 





Thirty years’ flying experience—with twelve years’ 
experience over the North Atlantic. Over 100 
‘million miler’ BOAC Speedbird Captains. 


LONDON from NEW YORK or MONTREAL 








From Via Days of Week Winter Round Trip* 
NEW YORK GLASGOW eee $466.70 
NEW YORK SHANNON ee $466.70 
MONTREAL GLASGOW WEDNESDAY ...... $448.00 


*Fare shown is a reduced excursion rate (effective until April 1, 1949) on flights 
completed within 30 days. Round trip fares to Scotiand or Ireland are slightly ‘ess. 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE—Information and bookings also at 
most airline offices, or at BOAC, 420 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., and at BOAC offices 
in Balti , Washi , D. C., Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal and Toronto. 





Routes to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa in association with Qantos Empire Airways, To 
Empire Airways Limited and South African Airways, respectively. Also to Austrolasia across the Pacific 
from San Francisco via British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines Limited. 


TISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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Basic Fire Prevention Data 


Provided by CAA Research 


By Wru1am D. PERREAULT 


Despite millions of dollars spent in 
seeking improved fire control equip- 
ment on aircraft, the aviation industry 
is still very much in the dark about 
basic factors which must be known to 
evaluate various hazards and correc- 
tions. 

The airlines, in response to CAB di- 
rectives, have changed to new dopes in 
interior finishes, sealed openings in en- 
gine firewalls, installed heat and smoke 
detectors, turned to fireproof powerplant 
hoses and improved basic fire fighting 
equipment and controls. 

To fill the gaps in certain phases of 
this program, CAA’s experimental sta- 
tion at Indianapolis has been conduct- 
ing hundreds of tests touching on every 
phase of the fire problems. Gradually 
the information is forming new con- 
cepts of the need and the most desirable 
corrective measures. 


Baggage Compartment Needs. One 
thing seems certain. In the light of tests 
conducted to date on baggage compart- 
ment fires, the CAB directive calling for 
the installation of smoke detectors in 
baggage compartments was ill-advised. 
CAA does not state this. The facts do. 


CAB has delayed the compliance date 
on smoke detectors indefinitely but in 
doing so has indicated the delay is due 
to the inadequacy of present day smoke 
detectors. This is not borne out by the 
National Bureau of Standard’s tests 
which proved that at least one unit, the 
Mines Safety monoxide unit, met CAA- 
industry specifications. 


CAA’s safety group -has investigated 
fire experiences of other forms of trans- 
portation. These studies proved that 
fire in baggage compartments are almost 
non-existent. Experience of the na- 
tion’s airlines bears this out. The rela- 
tively low temperatures experienced in 
the tests indicate that use of different 
metals in baggage compartment lining 
may provide adequate protection. Instead 
of attempting to detect and extinguish 
baggage fires, this procedure would tend 
toward letting them burn themselves 
out, if and when they occur. 

To this end, CAA has been conduct- 
ing some interesting tests on Albi-RX. 
This chemical is applied to a metal sur- 
face, such as aluminum alloy, with a 
paint brush. As it dries, Albi-RX forms 
a white coating which raises the tem- 
perature that metal can withstand be- 
fore burning or melting. 

When flames are applied to Albi-RX 
treated metal, the coating blisters, turns 
black and keeps the direct flame away 
from the metal. Tests are being con- 
ducted to determine the extent of these 
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characteristics and to evaluate methods 
for insuring that the coating will re- 
main intact. This is one of the more 
promising items being tested. 

Hydraulic Fluids. Tests of non-flam- 
mable hydraulic fluids are also under- 
way. Yet to be completed on the fluids 
under consideration are the open cup 
test, moving-hot stack ignition test, 
blow out speeds and air explosion cham- 
ber tests. However, three important 
tests have been completed and the re- 
sults of the two more conclusive ones 
are listed here without comment. 


3000 psi spurt thru 


Hydraulic Fluid Flammability Evaluation 


characteristics 


non-flammable 
make their use somewhat prohibitive. 


uring 


Extinguishing Agents. Many types 
of fire extinguishing agents are under 
test at Indianapolis. Although the most 
common agent in use today in com- 
mercial aircraft is carbon dioxide, there 
are more effective agents available. The 
fire extinguishing characteristics may 
have to be compromised somewhat to 
prevent the lethal effects of some agents 
from affecting the crew. 


Methyl bromide, as shown in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, is the most effective 
agent per unit of weight. It should be 
remembered that all the agents ex- 
tinguish the fires and the effectiveness 
is in relation to the weight required. 
The test results listed below reflect the 
record for one type and size discharge 
nozzle at 500 psi. Varying these factors, 


Horizontal wick Test* 





Fluid oxy-acetylene flame 
AN-VV-0 366 ........- large Gre .......0% 
Skydrol (Douglas) ....large fire 


GUMCOMS nc cccccccccces medium fire ...... 


Hollingshead ......... no fire 
Hydrolube U-4 ........ no fire 
Hydrolube U ........- no fire 





* Asbestos wick six inches long soaked in test fluid 24 hours is placed in pan with % 
inch above the liquid and a corner of the wick 


inch of the same fluid. Wick extends %4 


-6 inch travel in 30 seconds, tall wide flame. 

hemes ohewe 6 inch travel in 20 minutes, tall narrow flame. 

-Not tested. 

-6 inch travel in 842 minutes, small narrow flame. 

‘ake Very small flame—went out in two minutes. 
.-Very small flame—went out in 244 minutes 


evensanuews Very small filEme—went out in 1'4 minutes. 


‘ 


is subjected to a small oxy-acetylene flame. Ignition time, flame travel and flame character- 


istics are all noted. 


Other hydraulic fluids designed to per- 
form the same basic purposes have been 
announced but are not included in the 
evaluation shown above. To date, the 
weight and cost of hydraulic fluids feat- 


The Evidence— 





TESTE! 


which were chosen arbitrarily for this 
series of tests, will affect the results. 
Over 300 tests were conducted in ob- 
taining the information below. Using a 
“standard fire,” which was allowed to 
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Airline planes have been experiencing vacuum system failures and 
heat rises adequate to melt pump housings when the vacuum 


pump lines become clogged. CAA tests, the results of which are shown above, proved 


that the use of metallic hoses in critical areas could minimize this hazard. 


The hose 


at the left withstood 10 hours of a fire of a type which destroyed the center hose 


in five minutes and the hose on the right in |'/2 minutes. 
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“nush- button” purchasing 


ENGINE PARTS, 
OVERHAUL TOOLS 
AND AERONAUTICAL 

EQUIPMENT 


AE&P provides a technical and specialized service to solve prob- 
lems of procurement. Just what does this mean to you? 


Assures you of availability. AE&P maintains the largest Pratt & 
Whitney and Wright engine parts and special tools inventory of 
its kind in the world. 


You gain the benefits provided by a staff of purchasing per- 

eG sonnel with years of technical aeronautical experience, plus 
personal contacts with all the various sources of supply out- 
side our own inventories. 


Saves you time and costly paper work by eliminating extra 
correspondence ... simplifies your receiving department func- 
tions ... provides one invoice in place of many. 


These triple advantages are coupled with AE&P’s standard effi- 
ciency:—inspection to factory standards ...‘“‘new and perfect” 
guarantee...accurate marking to your requirements... pre- 
serving and packaging to highest export standards... delivery 
on time—every time. 


We call this service “push-button” purchasing because it makes 


rocedure easier. For full details and catalog, 


ay. 


U.S. EXPORT REGISTRATION NO. 2422 





Authorized Agent War Assets Administration 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE AND PARTS 


CORPORATION 
345 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. CABLE ADDRESS: AIRPARTS, NEW YORK 


©) 




















. 
r FP. s. AE&P is currently purchasing for several 
cirlines abroed oll of their mate 





rial requirements. 
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burn for 20 seconds, the agent was re- 





leased through a large, double-slot 
nozzle at 500 psi pressure: 

Amount- 
Agent , Pounds 
DD SED «60se6006000n0s0esbee ms { 10 
Methylene chlorobromide (CB) ...... 0.13 
Methyl iodide ........... eentaxckrhete 0.15 
Red Comet (C.T.C.) siweetendeneen 0.22 
Carbon Tetrachloride ................ 0.24 
PEL. - cencasapdewicecenessesensas 0.27 
J. T. Laboratory—Type B ............ 0.35 
J. T. Laboratory—Type A ............ 0.42 
Carbon Dioxide ........... aes OFF 


Ethylene chlorobromide Non-consistent 





These performance figures reflect the 
reason why the British use methyl 
kromide in most extinguishing applica- 
tions and why recent U. S. military craft 
are also using MB in powerplant appli- 
cations. The lethal nature of MB still 
makes it inadvisable to use it in fuse- 
lage areas where it might seep into 
crew or passenger compartments. 

Fire Detectors. Using a special test 
bench and full scale test cell equipped 
with a B-29 powerplant and wing, CAA 
has conducted tests on various fire 
(heat) detectors for use on the power- 
plant. The types tested include Edi- 
son; Fenwal; Wilcolator; General Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; Silver Wind; The Republic; 
Manning, Maxwell and Moore; Minne- 
apolis; Atmo-Scharff and the Fireye. 

Five principles are used in these units 
including thermal expansion to open or 
close contacts, thermocouple action with 
heat changes, wheatstone bridge unbal- 
ance, light sensitivity, and the rectify- 
ing characteristics of a flame. The Edi- 
son, Fenwal, Wilcolator, Atmo-Scharff 
and Fireye are now being checked on 
full scale installations while the CAA 
report indicates the balance are still 
undergoing development. 

One of the prime weaknesses shown 
by the fire detector tests is that the wir- 
ing installations serving the warning cir- 
cuits are apt to be destroyed by fire 
and invalidate the system. Studies are 
being made to improve this, but no sat- 
isfactory method has’ been developed as 
yet. 

These are some of the more important 
developments. CAA is also testing fab- 
rics, crash resistant fuel tanks, metallic 
hose for vacuum system installations, 
combustion heating system deficiencies, 
etc. Much has been learned and ap- 
plied. An even greater amount remains 
unknown for the time being 


Boeing Ready for Delivery 


Flight tests of the Boeing 377 with 
Hamilton Standard propellers have been 
completed and the airplanes are ready 
for delivery, with the exception of paper 
work which may be completed by the 
time this reaches print. The delivery of 
Pan American’s airplanes has been de- 
layed while these tests were conducted 
to augment the earlier tests for other 
airlines using the Curtiss Electric pro- 
pellers. 
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No Uniformity With FE’s 


There are three major types of flight 
engineer stations in the Boeing 377’s that 
will be delivered to Pan American, 
United Air Lines, and Northwest Air- 
lines in the next couple months. They 
range from the extensive, office-like ar- 
rangement on Pan American’s ships to 
nothing more elaborate than a jump seat 
for United Air Lines’ Stratocruisers. 

During the certification battle between 
CAA, Boeing and the airline operators 
there was considerable discussion re- 
garding the place of the flight engineer 
on board the airplane. Pan American, 
as in previous airplanes, wanted a flight 
engineer and a panel which would per- 
mit full utilization of this extra crew 
member. This plan fits the over-all 
operational procedures of Pan Am. 

Northwest did not want a flight engi- 
neer nor a panel. United did not take 
any firm stand in public statements. 
Finally, following the CAB ruling re- 
quiring a flight engineer, Northwest pro- 
ceeded with plan for a panel that would 
serve what they considered the most 
useful objectives of the flight engineer 
program. This panel did not approach 
the elaborate Pan Am set up but it did 
provide a panel and placed the flight 
engineer aft of the co-pilot on a seat 
from which he could reach the captain’s 
controls for items assigned to his care. 

The panel on NWA’s planes is ar- 
ranged in such a manner that it normally 
fits flush against the right wall of the 
crew compartment, but it can be swung 
on hinges into a position between the 
pilot and co-pilot in event of an emer- 
gency or as a permanent design if 
future experience should warrant oper- 
ations without engineers. The table- 
like structure between the engineer and 
the control pedestal does not exist in 
these planes. In addition to pressuriza- 
tion controls, the engineer also has fire 
control apparatus, heaters, etc. There 
are no separate throttles or parallel pri- 
mary equipment on the panel. 

United does not have an engineer’s 
panel. Indications are that United’s 
flight engineer will perform all his 
duties from a jump seat much like on 
the DC-6. This may partially explain the 
undiluted use of pilot personnel as engi- 
neers at United while the other Boeing 
operators appear to be laying stress on 
mechanical aptitude, 


Pilots Warned of Glasses 


CAA has issued a warning to all pilots 
that the use of polarized sun glasses can 
cause spots and streaks in front of the 
pilot’s eyes and thus represent a safety 
hazard. According to the report of 
CAA’s Medical Research Laboratory, the 
polarized glasses make strain patterns 
in the aircraft windshield visible. Copies 
of the report, titled “Strain Patterns in 
Aircraft Safety Windshields and Visi- 
bility through Polaroid Sun Glasses,” are 
available at 25c each from the Office of 
Aviation Information, CAA, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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——TECHNICAL LITERATURE——— 


Soldering Technique: The Kester Solder 
Co. has published a 28-page technical manual 
entitled “Solder and Soldering Technique” 
which gives an analysis of the properties and 
application of soft solder alloys and solder- 
ing fluxes. Free copies may be obtained 
from Technical Dept. 4201 Wrightwood Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill. 


Silicone Fluids: Dow Corning Corp., Mid- 
land, Mich. has published a 3l-page booklet 
titled “DC 200 Silicone Fluids, Dow Corn- 
ing Silicone Notebook, Fluid Series No. 3.” 
The booklet deals with background material 
relating to the use of silicone fluids in every 
phase of industry and elaborates on the many 
properties of these fluids which make it so 
valuable. It deals with the chemical struc- 
ture. general properties including stability, 
heat and flame resistance, water repellancy 
dielectric properties, chemical behaviour, 
lubricity, thermal conductivity, etc. 


ICAO Regional Reports: The Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization has 
published a series of final reports covering 
three regional meetings. Copies of reports 
listed below are available from the Secre- 





. P an 
1 — : tary General, ICAO, Dominion Square Build- 
Trouble Televised Ameri- ing, Montreal, Canada. 
can flight engineer Dock R. Lee is First North Pacific Region. = . 
. . ' on communications, 15c; meteorology, 4 
shown at the flight engineer's panel air traffic control, 10c; search and rescue, 
checking a Constellation engine by use 10c; aerodromes and ground aids, 10c; the 
of the Sperry engine analyzer. Pan Am general committee, 10c; and subcommittee 


1 of the general committee, 15c. 


has ordered 38 of the analyzers for Second European-Mediterranean Region. 


installation on its Constellations and Final report on search and rescue, 15c; 

Boeing Stratocruisers. A scope type communications, 30c; meteorology, 15c; gen- 

instrument, shown on the table portion eral committee, 15c and subcommittee 1 of 

f th nel revides @ arephic pre- the general committee, 10c. 

+ ” a - 9 dite-a P Second North Atlantic Region. Final re- 

sentation of engine performance port on communications, 30c; meteorology, 
factors. 30c; search and rescue, 10c; air traffic con- 





trol, 15c; and the general committee, 20c. 

















teletype 
papers in 
different 
COLORS 


Route your teletype papers directly to the 
interested department .. . different color for 
each department. 


Link papers, in all colors, are available for 
every type of communication machine. De- 
pendable quality and equally dependable 
deliveries. 
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Nylon Carpeting 


Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., 


Yonkers, N. Y., has introduced new all 
nylon carpeting for aircraft use. Avail- 
able in rust, green, grey and burgundy, 
the new carpeting weighs 2.4 lbs. per sq. 
yd. which represents a weight saving of 
approximately 30% over many present 
day materials. Since nylon absorbs only 
% as much water as wool, the new car- 
pet is easier to dry after shampooing 
and tests in the laboratory indicate that 
the shrinkage characteristics are also 
favorable. Known as ‘Airborne’, the 
nylon carpeting is available in 27”, 36” 
and 54” widths. It may be cleaned with 
soap and water or with commercial sol- 
vents. Manufacturer claims good dimen- 
sional stability for the material which 
insures against stretching, rippling and 
shrinkage. Estimating the pound value 
of weight saved on a Constellation at 
$100 per year, use of the new material 
would represent $7000 a year savings 
per plane. 


Cone-Check Valves 

Parker Appliance Co., 17325 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio, is now market- 
ing cone-check valves to the commercial 
market. This wartime design meets AN 





specifications calling for 50,000 cycles at 
peak impulse pressures of 150% of rat- 
ing and subsequent leakage of less than 
one drop per hour. Parker states sample 
valves have been run more than 150,000 
impulse cycles without increase in leak- 
age. Featuring low pressure drop, wide 
range of flow rates and chatter-free 
operation, the cone-check valve is avail- 
able with anodized aluminum bodies and 
stainless steel poppets for pressures up to 
1500 psi or with cadium plated steel 
bodies and heat treated steel bodies 





NEW PRODUCTS 


and heat treated steel poppets for 3000 
psi service. 

Ports are male or female threaded in 
%-%” pipe size or for tube size \%” 
through 1” O.D. Tube connection ends 
have the 37 degree flare angle. 


Battery Pallet Truck 
Towmotor Corp., Cleveland 10, Ohio, 
has introduced a new battery powered 
hand pallet truck. Featuring an auto- 
matic power cut-off which, upon re- 
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lease of the control handle, instantly 
cuts off the power supply to the motor 
and applies a positive quick acting 
brake to the drive shaft, the Model W 
Towmotor includes many other desir- 
able features. These include rapid 
lifting of loads, high traction, maxi- 
mum power, safety handle with con- 
trol buttons for either left or right 
hand operation, 3-point suspension for 
smooth travel over uneven surfaces, 
and differential action trailer wheels 
that eliminate wheel scuffing and offer 
easy turning. 


GE Vibration Meter 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 5, 
N. Y., is marketing a new vibration 
meter for use in laboratory, production 
line and flight testing of gas turbines. 
The meter measures vibration displace- 
ment, velocity, and acceleration and has 
been used by GE in tests of the TG-180, 
TG-190A, TG-100A and TG-100G 
engines. It has a vibration frequency 
range, without filters, from 30 to 300 
cycles per second which corresponds to 
the significant vibration range of gas 
turbines. External filters, to eliminate 








unwanted frequencies, permit measure- 
ments in the range of 14 to 20, or 120 
to 130 cycles per second. A selector 
Switch provides a choice of full scale 
readings of 0.1 to 300 in. per second 
average vibration velocity, 1 to 3000 
mils peak to peak vibration displace- 
ment or 0.1 to 300 G’s acceleration. 

The gas-turbine vibration equipment 
consists of from one to five vibration 
detectors, an amplifier with indicating 
instrument and when desired, a remote 
indicating instrument for panel mount- 
ing. 
Sealing Washers 

Franklin C. Wolfe Co., 407 Commercial 
Center St., Beverly Hills, Calif., is mar- 


keting a new type sealing washer for 
use in aircraft applications. The unit 





> 
features a metal ring and an o-ring Seal 
used inside the metal washer. Used 
under the head of a rivet, bolt, screw, 
etc., the LOCK O SEAL provides an 
effective seal without compressing the 
rubber o-ring beyond its elastic limit. 
In this manner the seal remains alive 
and active and may be reused in the ap- 
plications where this is found desirable. 
In the aircraft field LOCK O SEAL is 
recommended for use in tanks, floatation 
gear, hydraulic systems, pressurized 
bulkheads and in similar applications. 


Cargo Hoist 


Westinghouse ‘Electric Corp. has de- 
signed a special hoist for use in cargo 
planes. Using a 4.2 horsepower engine, 
this hoist is rated at 15,000 pound-inches 
at 12 rpm, providing a lift potential of 
one ton at 50 fpm. The cargo hoist 
consists of a 26 volt, d-c motor (with 
flame arresters for explosion proofing), 
a magnetic brake, a friction type over- 
speed device, a torque-limiting clutch, 
a gear train and a worm wheel for 
manual operation in case of electrical 
failure. The gear train provides a ratio 
of 582-1 by means of a triple stage 
planetary arrangement with a maximum 
shaft speed of 24 rpm insured by a cen- 
trifugal overspeed device. 











Cable Address ‘‘AVIMAINT’’ 


MAINTENANCE 


EXPERT ENGINEERING 
IN EVERY PHASE OF 
AIRCRAFT SERVICE 


COMPONENT REPAIR 
AND FABRICATION 


Coipotalion 


METROPOLITAN AIRPORT 


VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 








SPECIALIZING IN 
COMPLETE {OVERHAUL 
MODIFICATION AND 
CONVERSION OF 
LARGE AIRCRAFT 
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Kollsman’s New Altimeter 


A new altimeter introduced by Koils- 
man Instrument Division of Square D 
Company features a single needle which 
indicates the hundreds of feet of alti- 
tude in combination with a two digit 
counter showing the thousands of feet 
altitude. In operation at 16,100 feet, the 
major altitude would be represented by 
the figures 16 appearing in the counter 


: 





The New (left) Compared with Old 


window (see above) while the 100 feet 
would be indicated by the single pointer 
over the figure one. 

In designing the new altimeter Kolls- 
man engineers followed the proposals of 
Dr. Walter F. Grether of the U. S. Air 
Force Aero Medical Laboratory, which 
resulted after extensive research proved 
there is considerable possibility of mis- 
reading the conventional altimeter. The 
ease of reading the new unit as com- 
pared to the old is emphasized by the 
illustration. 

Using certain principles developed in 
design of an 80,000-foot altimeter, Kolls- 
man still found it necessary to manu- 
facture a counter mechanism that op- 
erates with 1/20th of the torque required 
for conventional units. The principle 
borrowed from the high altitude alti- 
meter was the use of balanced dia- 
phragms that minimized friction in the 
drive mechanism. 

The ‘160’ is the same diameter as the 
conventional unit but is twice the length 
and somewhat heavier. Kollsman de- 
signed this altimeter without military 
contracts but it is expected, on the 
basis of Dr. Grether’s recommendations, 
the Air Force will be in the market as 
soon as flight tests provide operational 
experience as to pilot reaction and serv- 
ice life. 

If reaction to the new altimeter is 
favorable, it will probably be late in 
1949 before units would be available for 
commercial use. 


Loudspeakers for AA DC-6’s 


American Airlines is programming the 
installation of loudspeakers in the cabin 
of the DC-6 airplanes. Scheduled for 
installation are three 8” speakers made 
by the Atlee Service Corp., 161 Sixth 
Avenue, N. Y. C. One speaker will be 
mounted in the hat compartments in the 
forward and aft cabin sections and the 
third in the ceiling above the first two 
cabin seats. 

In tests preceding the final selection of 
speakers, American used recorded music 
and voice announcements to determine 
the effectiveness of this type unit. 
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Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 








TRANS WORLD Airline’s method of handling safety items at its LaGuardia 

Field maintenance department is effective and interesting. A show case 
type display board, brain child of Jack Clifford and Bob Peters, ‘is the ex- 
hibition place for many timely “silent lectures.” When a Constellation engine 
started turning while workstands were around the airplane in the hangar, 
pictures of the nature and extent of the damage soon appeared in the dis- 
play. The danger of fire and some of the results was similarly displayed 
there not so long ago. Active displays of this type do so much more than 
mere words in a bulletin to drive home the need for caution in and around 
airplanes that their use can save needless repetition of someone else’s 
mistakes. 


One of the more unusual experiments staged by the ANTC group of 
ATA has been the cloud dispersal project. During the summer and fall 
of 1948, ATA and airline representatives participated in a number of 
test flights during which an active material was “seeded” into cumulus 
type clouds with considerable success. In as little as 18 minutes, major 
formations were almost completely dispersed. However, little success 
was experienced with dispersal of ground fog and in general the re- 
sults were not near enough any standard to promise immediate use. 
Cloud and fog structure in various parts of the country appear to react 
differently to the same treatment. This is one of the early attempts on 
the part of a major organization such as ATA to “do something about 
the weather” rather than to devise methods of flying in spite of it. 
There is little doubt that in the future some such system as the Bran- 
dau/Kooser cloud dispersal project will be used but scientific and legal 
barriers still remain. 


Recently one of the airlines experienced trouble when a mechanical pencil 
dropped from the pilot’s hand and through an opening in the control 
pedestal. It finally came to rest against open electrical connections where 
it caused a short circuit, malfunctioning of the unit and a definite fire hazard. 
The possible effects of this type occurrence on the autopilot system in flight 
are numerous and the need for caution evident. Since most of the openings 
in the pedestals are necessary, the need for providing adequate coverage of 
wiring and terminals is emphasized. The Glenn L. Martin Co. used a system 
of covering terminal boards that were otherwise open on the DC-4 modifica- 
tions by use of pre-formed plastic housings held in place with several machine 
screws and nuts. While providing adequate protection for the terminals it 
was still possible to examine the wires for numbers when trouble shooting 
without removing the housing and its removal was simple when necessary. 

American Airlines has installed insulating tape on the circuit breaker 
terminals and cautioned flight personnel to use only company issued regula- 
tion size flashlights in the cockpit. 


American Airline’s announcement that it has flown more pas- 
senger miles since the last accident fatal to a passenger (3,933,000,000 
since March 3, 1946) than in its previous 20-year history is a tribute 
to the thousands of AA employes: who made this record possible 
... the pilots that exercise fine judgment day in and day out to fly 
when possible but always eliminating the “chance factor” .. . the 
mechanics who combine the talents of many sciences in trouble- 
shooting the complex aircraft systems, yet are willing to work in 
integral fuel tanks, service aircraft out of doors in subzero weather, 
etc. . . . the engineers who foresaw designs which might have con- 
tributed to accidents and eliminated them before an incident occurred 
. . . the many others that provide the organization that makes this 
type teamwork possible. Congratulations to all of you! 











AIR TERMINALS 





N.Y. Outlines Concession Fee Plan 


For the guidance of other airport 
operators, the Port of New York Author- 
ity, which has gained valuable experi- 
ence in the use of the “percentage lease,” 
has prepared a table of percentage rates 
of gross sales which it considers as ap- 
plicable to airport concessionaires. Its 
figures, listed by business classification, 
are: 

Advertising, 30-40%; auto parking lot, 
40-60%; bakery shop, 8-10%; barber 
shop and beauty parlor, 10-15%; book 
shop, 10-12%; candy shop, 10-12%; drug 
store, including novelties, 8-10%; florist 
shop, 10-15%; garage (storage, repairs, 
etc.), 35-40%; hotel, 25-30%; jewelry 
(genuine), 10-12%; jewelry (novelty), 
12-15%; liquor (package store) 6-8%; 
men’s haberdashery, 10-12%; newsstands, 
10-12%; restaurants (self-service, no 
liquor), 6-8%; restaurants (self-service, 
with liquor), 7-10%; restaurants (serv- 
ice, with liquor), 10-12%, and shoe re- 
pair, 12-15%. “ 

Rates for businesses not mentioned in 
the table are subject to negotiation based 
upon local operating costs. 

This type of lease, according to Rob- 
ert S. Curtiss, director, Dept. of Con- 
cessions and Revenues, of the Port Au- 
thority, provides a guaranteed minimum 
annual rental against a percentage of the 
concessionaire’s gross receipts. The 
amount of the percentage varies accord- 
ing to the type of merchandise, antici- 
pated sales volume, and to some extent 
upon installation costs and operating 
overhead. 

Curtiss has prepared a list of about 80 
business enterprises which he considers 
appropriate for modern airport develop- 
ment. These range from vending ma- 


chines and barber shops to bowling 
alleys and lending libraries. Of the ap- 
proximately 80 enterprises listed, 43 al- 
ready are doing business at one or more 
of the three airline terminals serving 
the New York area, and definite plans 
have been made for the establishment 
of another 30 or more within the next 
year. 


Stratocruiser Enters Feud 


With Boeing Stratocruisers slated for 
delivery to several airlines this winter 
and spring, the question of how to serve 
the New York area with the big trans- 
ports, pending settlement of the dis- 
pute between the airlines and the Port 
of New York Authority over leases for 
space and operating rights at New York 
International (Idlewild) Airport, has be- 
come an increasingly urgent one. Last 
week, there appeared to be a chance 
that at least a temporary solution to 
the problem would be found. 

This chance lay in a suggestion from 
N. Y. State Supreme Court Justice 
Thomas J. Cuff that the Port Authority 
accept an offer made by American Over- 
seas, Pan American and Northwest Air- 
lines to deposit any difference in charges, 
as finally determined in pending litiga- 
tion, for use of Idlewild by the Strato- 
cruisers. 

The Port Authority might not accept 
this judicial suggestion, but no good 
reason was apparent why they shouldn't. 
The decision, in view of the fact that 
the Boeings are barred from using either 
La Guardia Airport or Newark Airport 
because of their weight, would be a 
most important one to the airlines in- 
volved. 











. One of the newest airport structures in the country is this 

Toledo Terminal—¢ 175 ooo terminal building at Toledo Municipal Airport. 

Structure houses ticketing and passenger handling facilities for four airlines, the office 

of the aviation commissioner, an attractive restaurant, a snack bar, gift shop, large 
freight terminal and observation deck. 











Airport Briefs 





Runway 1-19, the new 5,600-ft. storm 
wind runway at San Francisco Interna- 
tional Airport, is expected to go into use 
about Mar. 1. It’s the key to future 
work at the field because until the 
present storm wind runway is abandoned 
work cannot be started on the fill for 
the new administration terminal site 
and on other construction . . . Pancakes, 
like prophets, are not without honor save 
in their own, etc. This was demonstrated 
when Louis R. Inwood, Kansas City’s 
smart aviation director, plugged the pan- 
cakes served at K. C. Municipal Airport 
in one of a series of radio broadcasts 
devoted to promoting aviation. Next 
morning, the airport restuarant had the 
biggest run on pancakes it had ever 
known as Kansas Citians rushed out to 
try them. 

W. R. Macatee, manager of the airport 
division of the American Road Builders 
Association, states a good program has 
been lined up for the group’s annual 
meeting in Washington Feb. 8. John 
R. Alison, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Air, will be principal luncheon 
speaker. Jennings Randolph, presi- 
dent of the ARBA Airports Division and 
assistant to the president of Capital 
Airlines, will preside Dates for 
the 1949 meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Airport Executives have 
been changed from Apr. 3-6 to Apr. 25- 
27. The place is Oklahoma City. 


The Iowa Aeronautics Commission is 
now located in new quarters just across 
the street from Des Moines Municipal 
Airport, a convenient location for visit- 
ing firemen and transients wanting to 
look in and say hello. Norbert Locke, 
director, says the welcome mat is out, 

Mike Lyman, who has the concessions 
at Los Angeles Airport, is reported to 
be grossing 100 grand per month on the 
comparatively new Flight Deck cocktail 
lounge and restaurant. He’s gained 
business steadily at a time when patron- 
age of other L.A. eating places has 
been falling off. Arrivals and de- 
partures of L.A. Airways’ helicopters 
near the Flight Deck are a major at- 
traction, and mimeographed copies of 
the egg-beaters’ schedules are _ dis- 
tributed to patrons of the restaurant on 
request. 

City of Los Angeles has_ taken 
over the Metropolitan Aijirport § at 
Van Nuys, in San Fernando Valley, and 
is opening it as a public airport. In- 
cluded in the deal is the big maintenance 
base which has been under lease to 
Aviation Maintenance Corp. The city 
has taken over the lease and will col- 
lect the rentals. Field will be used 
chiefly by nonsked and charter opera- 
tors and private flyers. 

Airport Transport, Inc., which operates 
limousine service to Washington Na- 
tional Airport, is asking its patrons for 
suggestions as to how it might improve 
its service, which incidentally, already 
is excellent. Two annual passes ior 
transportation to and from the airport 
are offered for the best suggestion sub- 
mitted. Details of the contest and 
postage-free reply cards are provided in 
the limousines. 
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AIR CARGO 





PAA ‘Cargo Corps’ Pilots 
Like Informality & Freedom 


By Kerrn SAUNDERS 


The following exchange was overheard 
recently at Miami International Airport 
when the pilot of a Pan American Air- 
ways Constellation met up with two of 
the men who fly PAA’s new fleet of 10 
all-cargo C-46’s throughout Latin 
America: 

“After you guys haul that freight 
around a few years, we might let you 
fly passengers,” said the Connie pilot, 
patronizingly. 

“We've had that job, Bud, and we'd 
much rather be out on our own, making 
our own routes,” retorted one of the 
C-46 pilots. 

And he wasn’t kidding. Pan Am’s 
“cargo corps,” an interesting innova- 
tion among airline pilot groups, is com- 
posed largely of experienced pilots and 
co-pilots transferred from passenger 
Clipper runs. They were only too happy 
to get away from the routine clock- 
work job of flying passengers over routes 
that had become as familiar as a post- 
man’s route. 

The cargo corps- was established when 
PAA bought 10 C-46’s and converted 
them into cargo Clippers with the in- 
tention of developing to the fullest the 
cargo traffic potential of its Latin Amer- 
ican routes. Members of the corps not 
only are skilled airmen, but are trained 
in all aspects of air cargo, from cus- 
toms forms and import licenses to load- 
ing, stowing and unloading. They keep 
their eyes and ears open for new busi- 
ness and have broad authority for using 
their own initiative and judgment in 


‘carrying anything anywhere. 


‘Tramp Freighters'. On southbound 
flights from PAA’s United States gate- 
ways of Miami, New Orleans and Hous- 
ton, the cargo Clippers operate sched- 
uled services blanketing South and Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean area, 
but on return trips they are not pinned 
down to a definite course and, like tramp 
freiciters of the sea, can fly to any port 
of «ll having an adequate airport to 
pick up cargo. Aim of this program, of 
course, is to correct the imbalance that 
has oxisted between the flow of cargo 
sout. bound and that in the reverse di- 
rect! on. 

A ‘ood example of how the new sys- 
tem vorks is seen in a recent trip made 
by C pt. Robert F. (Bok) Pfaff and First 
Offic Truman (Slim) Cummings. 

St: rting out from Miami, they flew to 
Barr aquilla, Colombia, where they un- 
loade | 12,000 pounds of wearing apparel 
and »icked up a load of bulls destined 
for t! » bull fights in Caracas, Venezuela. 

Th-t night they were ordered to fly 
to S:a Juan, Puerto Rico, to get some 
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New Cargo Look—°°-P''°' 
ames c- 
Lachlan (left) and Capt. Bernard N. 
Coley, shown checking the manifest of a 
Pan American Airways C-46 Cargo Clip- 
per, are wearing the new uniform of 
PAA's cargo corps—serviceable khaki 
shirts and trousers. 
oil equipment being brought down from 
New York and urgently needed in the 
Venezuelan oil fields. So they shuttled 
up to San Juan and then back to Cara- 
cas. Finally headed back to the States, 


Pfaff and Cummings were well out over 
the Caribbean when intercepted by a 
radio message saying: “Go to Port of 
Spain (Trinidad) for rush shipment to 
Miami.” 

They swung the C-46 around for Port 
of Spain, loaded the cargo and more 
gas and took off for Miami, In Miami, 
the shipment was transferred to another 
clipper, which flew it to its destination 
at Allentown, Pa. The plane then swung 
over to New York and picked up a load 
of assorted merchandise bound for Latin 
America. 

Head man of the cargo corps is Capt. 
Victor A. (Vic) Wright, a master first 
pilot. A native of Harrisburg, Pa., 
Wright learned to fly with Curtiss- 
Wright after leaving Tulane University, 
and in 1930 applied for a job with Pan 
American. Told that he lacked suffi- 
cient experience to be a pilot, he got a 
job as a mechanic. Soon he was a flying 
mechanic, a crew member in those days. 
One day in an emergency he filled in 
as co-pilot, and he’s been sitting up 
front ever since. 

The men of the cargo corps like a lot 
of things about their job. Chief among 
these is the opportunity afforded them 
of using their own judgment and initia- 
tive. They like the freedom from routine 
schedules. And they like the informal 
uniform designed especially for the cargo 
corps. Khaki instead of the traditional 
blue, this uniform has no blouse and the 
short-sleeved shirt may be worn without 
a tie. 

Cargo sales for the PAA System in 
1948 amounted to $10,237,000. Outbound 
volume increased more than 30%, from 
20,345,000 pounds in 1947 to 26,527,900 
last year. 


. 0 Bales of textile piece goods for Cuban dress manufacturers are 
Loading Carg loaded aboard a PAA cargo Clipper at Miami. A fork-lift 


truck and a tractor-mounted conveyor belt loader speed the operation. 


Pallets protect 


the bales on the ramp and facilitate handling. 
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Cracking Rail Monopoly? 





Airlines Offer 5% Discount 
On Military Travel Business 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


The domestic airlines, trying for the 
first time to enter a market where they 
might get an estimated $20 million-a- 
year military business, last month ran 
up against the railroads seeking to pro- 
tect the 25-year corner they have had 
on the military travel market, which now 
totals about $80 million annually. 

After obtaining CAB clearance, the 
airlines, through the Air Transport As- 
sociation, submitted a bid to the Na- 
tional Military Establishment offering to 
carry military passengers traveling under 
orders for 5% less than regular fare 
during the fiscal year 1950. 

When the railroad bid was opened, it 
was found to contain a virtual ulti- 
matum to the military: accept a 10% 
discount in an agreement with a so- 
called “exclusive” clause, or pay the 
regular published fares. 

This would be the same deal the 
railroads have had with the military for 
about 25 years—10% off, with a clause 
stating that military personnel must go 
by rail unless the service is inadequate. 
Interpretation of this clause has made 
it almost impossible for personnel to 
justify air travel. 

Officers of NME (Air Force, Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard and 
National Guard) admitted that it will 
take a major policy decision to settle the 
question. As matters now stand, if the 
airline bid were accepted, NME would 
get no discount from the railroads. On 
the other hand, acceptance of the rail 
bid would cut NME out of any regular 
use of air transportation. And it’s been 
no secret that several military transpor- 
tation officers favor the use of air travel. 


Rail Bluff? Whether or not the rail- 
roads were bluffing remained to be seen. 
Some officials thought that if the air 
bid was accepted, the rails would offer a 
discount. An air discount on one hand, 
and no rail discount on the other would 
undoubtedly result in loss of a sub- 
stantial amount of business by the sur- 
face carriers. Others thought that NME 
might tess aside all the bids and sit 
down with the parties in an attempt to 
work out a satisfactory solution. Some 
action was expected within four to six 
weeks. 

The airline bid left no doubt as to 
where the carriers stood. It stated: 
“This tender is made upon the express 
condition that the military agencies will 
be the sole judges as to the form of 
transportation to be employed by such 
military agencies, and that no form of 
transportation will be granted any ex- 
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clusive right or any preference in con- 
nection with such transportation, and 
further, that any difference in transpor- 
tation costs as between the various 
modes of transportation will not be con- 
sidered in the selection of the mode of 
travel.” 

The airlines offered 5% and special 
baggage allowances on all travel cov- 
ered by transportation orders issued and 
paid for by the military agencies. The 
bid is applicable to transport within the 
continental U. S., exclusive of Alaska, 
and also to border points such as Nuevo 
Laredo, Mexico, and Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Windsor, Winnipeg, Lethbridge 
and Vancouver, Canada. Passengers on 
permanent  change-of-station orders 
would receive free baggage allowance 
of 66 lbs. 


New Feeder Fare Scale? 


Southwest Airways proposed a new 
fare structure recently based on the 
idea that the longer the haul, the lower 
the per-mile fare. The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, receiving a complaint from 
United Air Lines and seeing some in- 
teresting questions arising, decided 
against allowing the tariff to become 
effective, at least before an investigation. 

The feederline, carrying a lot of what 
it termed “high-cost short-haul” traffic, 
was proposing a fare structure similar 
to that used by bus companies, which 
have charged more per-mile for short 
trips than for long ones. 





Air Coach Contest 


Skycruises, Inc. air _ travel 
agency working with non-sched- 
uled carriers, has been offering 
$1,000 in prizes for the best let- 
ters of 500 words or less on the 
subject “Should low-fare air coach 
service be permitted to continue?” 
Contest was to close Feb. 1. It 
was indicated the contest letters 
might be used in an effort to in- 
fluence Congress to pass legislation 

. favoring the irregular carriers. 











For trips of 0 to 40 miles, SWA wanted 
a $3 minimum charge; 41-60 miles would 
be charged for at 7.2c a mile, and the 
scale would drop gradually until a pas- 
senger traveling over 375 miles would 
pay 4.5c per mile. 

One question raised was whether long- 
haul travel on a feeder was comparable 
with the same kind of travel on a trunk 
airline. SWA maintained that it “is a 
different commodity ... and. . . the 
public should not be forced to pay pre- 
mium first-class fares for a slower and 
less commodious air transportation .. . 
The proposed tariff takes these factors 
into account and gives to the public a 
price structure or coach fare for long 
haul, which is consistent with the serv- 
ice it is buying.” 

It also claimed that over 80% of its 
proposed fares are the same as or higher 
than its present fares and that 46% of 
the new fares would be identical with or 
higher than United’s between the same 
points. 

Also new was SWA’s proposal to add 
a $1 surcharge to fares to and from 
Eureka, Ft. Bragg and Crescent City, 
Calif., to cover cost of using FIDO (fog- 
dispersing equipment). CAB had made 








each year. 








: . Capital Airlines’ new air coach service display (18 x 5 
Sign of the Times— », ) occupies a prominent spot opposite the Chrysle 
Bldg. at 42nd St. and Lexington Ave., New York City. 
visible to most of the 65 million travelers estimated to use Grand Central Termine 
A 10 ft. clock—only large time-teller in the area—tops the board 
Departure time of the coach flight from N. Y. to Chicago—"Every Night | A. M."— 

is written across face of the clock. ; 


The illuminated board i 
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no provision in SWA’s mail rate for use 
of this equipment. 

lad the new fares been in effect 
last September, revenue would have 
been increased $5,700 more, with $2,000 
of this coming from the FIDO surcharge, 
SWA said. It does not believe the 
higher short-haul rates will adversely 
affect that type of business because the 
cash increase would be small, and com- 
petitive surface carriers are increasing 
fares. 

CAB’s suspension of the tariff lasts un- 
til Apr. 15. The investigation will de- 
termine whether the proposal is unjust 
or unlawful, and will prescribe lawful 
fares if necessary. 


Air America Suspends 


Air America, Inc., one of the non- 
certificated $99 transcontinental carriers, 
has suspended operations indefinitely 
pending final action by CAB on its pro- 
posed revision of 292.1 of the Economic 
Regulations governing irregular air car- 
riers. Oral arguments on 292.1 are 
scheduled for Feb. 15, but an Air Amer- 
ica spokesman said the company would 
stay on the ground until the entire 
matter is resolved. 

Meanwhile, Robin Airlines, of Bur- 
bank, which formerly flew DC-3’s trans- 
continentally, has taken over Air Amer- 
ica’s lease commitments with California 
Eastern Airways and The Flying Tiger 
Line for DC-4 equipment. 


Air-Bus Ticketing Agreement 


Eastern Air Lines and 11 operating 
companies of the Greyhound Corp. have 
signed an agreement under which each 
will honor the tickets or exchange orders 
of the other for transportation. It was 
believed to be the first air-bus agree- 
ment. Eastern pointed out that it will 
now be possible for a resident of a city 
not on a certificated air route to pur- 
chase tickets from an agent of one of 
the Greyhound companies to any point 
served by EAL. 


Hertz Ad Campaign 


Hertz Drive-Ur-Self System is launch- 
ing a trade campaign to-impress airline 
sales and reservations personnel with 
the availability of their rental cars at 
major air terminals. The first of a series 
of Hertz advertisements will appear in 
the February issue of Official Airline 
Guid 

No new program is being announced, 
but Hertz is seeking to make airline 
people more aware of existing arrange- 
ments and thus more apt to suggest car 
rentals to air travelers. 


— 





Traffic Reports 


Pan American Airways in 1948 flew 56,000 
passei'sers across the Atlantic (33,300 west- 
boun 22,700 eastbound). This was 6,000 
under record 62,000 carried in 1947. U. S.- 
Bermvda trips carried 31,400. Passenger- 


miles {otaled 301,822,000 and plane miles 13,- 
485,00 Atlantic Division express was up 
50% 3,899,000 Ibs., and mail increased to 
1,610,000 Ibs. 
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Over the Counter 


By Eric Bramley 








Sales Promotion 


Advertising has paid off for Southwest Airways. The feederline increased its 
advertising considerably at the start of 1948’s last quarter—a quarter in which it 
expected to lose money. Instead, each of last three months showed a profit, and 
SWA attributes much of its success to the advertising. Incidentally, company be- 
lieves radio ads are somewhat more effective for its purposes than newspaper space 
. . . American Airlines is still issuing its consolidated Washington-New York time- 
table, listing not only AA flights, but also all trips of Eastern and National. It’s 
popular, and a handy aid for the traveler. Speaking of frequent service, this 
timetable shows 55 trips a day Washington-New York on the three lines, with 2,- 
157 seats. Timetable shows only Washington-NY, and not return. Any way of in- 
cluding return trips without cluttering it up? ... Capital Airlines has started 
30-minute DC-4 sightseeing flights over Washington on Saturday afternoons. Price 
is $2.50 plus tax .. . A nice-looking, catchy piece of promotion is West Coast Air- 
lines’ reprint of American Aviation’s recent story on the feederline. Reprint car- 
ries the caption “Your Airlift Gets a Gift.” Credit for preparing it goes to Doug 
Billmeyer, WCA publicity director. 


Passenger Service 


Capital Airlines is supplying hostesses with foreign language glossaries (French, 
German and Spanish with English equivalents for selected phrases) so they can 
take care of increasing number of foreign passengers . . . Teletype weather re- 
ports, covering present conditions and forecasts for all areas it serves, now are 
posted daily at all Mid-Continent Airlines’ ticket counters . . . New four-color 
flight information packet is currently being placed on all United Air Lines’ planes 
. . . TWA passengers can now get immediate confirmation of eastbound overseas 
space at any ticket office. All offices are informed twice weekly of status of over- 
seas flights for six months in advance. 


Tariffs and Tours 


Pan American Airways on Mar. 1 will cut one-way New York-San Juan regular 
fare from $133 to $100, and roundtrip from $239.40 to $180. Roundtrip supersedes 
present $180 fare for 90-day excursion. Air coach rate of $75 one-way and $150 
roundtrip continues .. . PAA, through arrangement with Eastern and National, is 
offering from Feb. 1 excursion fares between cities served by these lines and the 
capitals of Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Jamaica and Cuba .. . British 
Overseas Airways Corp. has arranged with American, Eastern and Northeast so 
that passengers can fly from 15 eastern cities via New York to Bermuda for same 
cost as basic NY-Bermuda fare... Interline agreement with Colonial Airlines 
makes it possible for persons in Montreal to fly to Paris via New York on Air France 
for same rate as NY-Paris . . . United Air Lines, if CAB approves, plans to give 
clergymen a 25% discount, effective Mar. 1, to all points except Honolulu and 
Santa Catalina Island. Clergymen would hold a UAL clergy card posting $3 yearly 
.. . UAL has reduced freight rates on eastbound commodities from California to 
Chicago and Atlantic coast. The specific commodity rates average about 16c a ton- 
mile. There are some exceptions ... United’s Mexican affiliate, LAMSA, has in- 
stituted the “most complete” family plan in the world. Head of family pays full 
fare, his wife and children 12 to 18 half fare, children two to 12 quarter fare. 
Children’s nurse can also travel half fare. Plan is good until Mar. 10 with return 
tickets honored to Mar. 30. . . Bennett’s Travel Bureau and Scandinavian Travel 
Bureau, in cooperation with Scandinavian Airlines System, have announced two all- 
expense tours to Scandinavia and one to five European capitals. Passengers can 
leave any time before Mar. 31 and must return by Apr. 30. 


New Services & Equipment 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines will increase Houston-Havana-Kingston-Caracas, 
Venezuela service from four trips weekly to daily within 45 days. C&S is awaiting 
approval of Venezuelan government .. . Braniff Airways was scheduled to extend 
service Jan. 31 from Lima, Peru to La Paz, Bolivia. Service will be twice weekly 
with DC-3’s . . . United Air Lines, now flying San Francisco-Honolulu daily on 
Mar. 3 will add another DC-6 trip four days weekly. Eight berths will be available 
on the new schedule ($50 berth charge). Westbound departures will be at 11:45 p.m. 
Thursdays through Sundays, eastbound 8 p.m. Fridays through Mondays .. . British 
Overseas Airways Corp. has abandoned service out of Baltimore to Bermuda, and 
added the two weekly trips to New York service, thus increasing NY-Bermuda to six 
weekly. 
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EACH ONE 


IN THESE SEVEN, GREAT 
SOUTHERN CITIES 
in Atlanta « THE ANSLEY 


doe Crocy, Manager 


in Birmingham « THE TUTWILER 


Ira Patton, Monager 


in Montgomery + THE JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Homer Spiva, Monoger 


in Nashville « THE ANDREW JACKSON 
Leon Womble, Manager 


In Now Orleans « THE ST. CHARLES 
J. J. (Mike) O'Leary, Vice Pres. & Mgr. 


ie || a 


in Savannah « THE SAVANNAH 


George Fowler, Manager 


in Louisville « THE KENTUCKY 


dames E. Rushin, Manager 2 


mint 111111 H1IMIEVeePee = 


a Dinkler, 
President 


ine 


AVIATION UNIFORMS 
and INSIGNIA 


Serving 
These 
Airlines 


Alaska 
American 
Avensa 
Aviateca 
CA. T. C. 
Eastern 
Ethiopian 

F. A. M. A. 
mm Ve 
Pan American 
Philippine 
Piedmont 
Scandinavian 
T. W. A. 
United 


and many 
others. 


RUSSELL UNIFORM CO. 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 19 
Send for Catalog No. C-54 
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CAB 


Routes & Stops 


Southern interchange planned by 
American Airlines and Delta Air Lines 
will get speedy handling from CAB, but 
only for temporary approval. A motion 
of Eastern opposing rapid handling was 
turned down. CAB agreed with EAL 
that permanent approval should be 
taken up in the Southern Transcon- 


| tinental Route Case, now getting started. 


| cations by the airlines; 


A Board consolidation order lining up 
the parties for this case has been is- 
sued. The Southern Transcontinental 
Case will take up: (1) new route appli- 
(2) CAB’s own 
investigation of the prospects of through 
Southern service by interchange; and 
(3) permanent approval of the AA-Delta 
interchange. 


Mid-Continent Airlines feels that Chi- 
cago and Southern is taking Kansas 
City-New Orleans business away from 
it. Accordingly, it asked CAB to put a 
restriction in C&S’ route certificate to 
prevent service to Kansas City and New 
Orleans on the same flight. It also wants 
CAB to require that all C&S flights 


| serving Kansas City must also stop at 


| Springfield and Memphis. 


MCA further 


| asked the Board to define a “flight” so 


| that a connecting service making con- 








nections within one hour would be pro- 
| hibited by the restriction. 


Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia, S. A. 
(AVIANCA), a Colombian Airline, got 
CAB permit for route between Bogota 
|} and Barranquilla, Colombia, and co- 
terminals Miami and New York via 
Jamaica. Several U. S. carriers opposed 
granting the permit, which was based 
on an old exchange of air rights known 
as the Kellogg-Olaya notes dating from 
1929. 


Another new Jamaica-Miami carrier is 
British Caribbean Airways, Ltd., which 
got a Kingston-Miami permit, over ob- 
jections of Pan American, which felt 
there are already enough airlines in 
that market. CAB said Pan American 
probably wouldn’t be hurt because it 
could fly many more schedules than the 
two weekly DC-3 round trips planned 
by the new company. 


An operating arrangement whereby 
Canadian Pacific Airlines, Ltd., flies a 
route for which Trans-Canada Air Lines 
holds the route permit will go on with 
CAB approval until Mar. 31. Route 
links Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, Can- 
ada, and Fairbanks, Alaska. Canadian 
Pacific has asked CAB to let it take over 
the route permanently. 


Pan American Airways will suspend 
service at Tapachula, Mexico, with CAB 
| approval, until the airport there can 
safely be used by Convair-Liners, or 
until Jan. 1950. 


Monarch Air Lines may omit Gallup, 
N. Mex., as a stop on its daily south- 
bound Flight 143 until the Gallup Air- 
port is suitable for night operations or 
until longer daylight hours permit the 
flight to make a stop there. 


CAB has told Braniff Airways that its 
proposed non-stop between Lima, Peru, 
and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, appears to 


Briefs 


be against the public 
American and Panagra complained 
about the proposed non-stop. CAB's 
notification to Braniff prevents it from 
flying the non-stop unless it gets CAB’s 
okay after a hearing. 


interest. Pan 


Up in Alaska, William S. Munz, who 
flies as Munz Air Service with a CAB 
route certificate, hasn’t been flying his 
route since last November. CAB is now 
threatening to take away his certificate 
unless he gets going. It gave him 9 
days from Dec. 30 to resume flying or 
tell the Board why it should not lift 
his certificate. 


Challenger Airlines received CAB au- 
thority to make two new stops—Vernal, 
Utah and Casper, Wyo., as intermedi- 
ates on its local Route 74. 


At request of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, CAB gave Empire Air Lines a 
special exemption allowing it to stop at 
Pasco-Kennewick-Richland, Washington, 
between Pendleton, Oreg., and Walla 
Walla. It may stop at Pasco until Sept. 
28, 1949, or until CAB certificates an 
airline to serve that point. 


Enforcement 


CAB won an enforcement case in New 
York against Modern Air Transport, 
Inc., a non-sked accused of flying too 
frequently between Newark and San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. Judge Alfred C 
Coxe of the U. S. District Court for the 
Southern District of New York agreed to 
issue an injunction, which CAB en- 
forcement attorneys will write up and 
present for his signature. 


————CAB CALENDAR———— 


1—Hearing on application of Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines for inclusion of 
Chicago as co-terminal on carrier's Carib- 
bean route. (Docket 2864). 10 a.m., Room 
2015, Temporary Building No. 5. 


Feb. 


Feb. 2—Oral argument in Service to and 
from Pecos, Texas, Case. (Docket 3322 et 
al.). 10 a.m., Room 5042, Commerce Build- 
ing 

Feb. 2—Hearing in enforcement proceed- 
ing against Tranocean Air Lines. (Docket 
3244). 10 a.m., Room 1011, Temporary Build 
ing No. 5. Examiner Warren E. Baker 

Feb. 2—Hearing in Service to Beloit and 


Janesville, Wis., Case. (Docket 3112). Tenta 
tive. Examiner James 8S. Keith. Postponed 
from Jan. 3 at request of Public Counsel 

Feb. 9—Hearing in Through Service by 
Interchange (Memphis and/or St. Louis) 
Case. (Docket 3426). 10 a.m., Conference 
Room “C,"" Departmental Auditorium Ex- 
aminer Warren E. Baker. 

Feb. 14—Hearing in enforcement proceed- 
ing against Nats Air Transportation Service 


(Docket 3456). Tentative. Examiner Paul 
N. Pfeiffer. 
Feb. 14—Hearing in National Airlines Dis- 


(Docket 3500) Post- 
Place and hour to be 


memberment Case. 
poned from Jan. 24 
announced. 

Feb. 15—Hearing in Florida Trunk/iine 
Service Case. (Docket 2215 et al.) Tentative 
Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen. 

Feb. 15—Oral argument on proposed re- 
vision of Economic Regulation 292.1. 10 
a. m., Room 5042, Commerce Building 

Feb. 16—Hearing on reopened portions of 
Mississippi Valley and Southern States 
Cases. (Dockets 501 et al. and 548 et al.) 
Tentative. Examiner Ferdinand D. Moran 
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Lightplane Omni-Range 
Service Still Long Way Off 


When the facts are analyzed, it be- 
comes a major surprise that suitable 
omni-range equipment for the light- 
plane operator is not available yet. It 
can not be said that the manufacturers 
or the CAA are behind schedule in the 
matter, but it can be said that the de- 
velopment has been overplayed in avia- 
tion circles. 

The Aircraft Owners and Pilots As- 
sociation has made an attempt to obtain 


sets to test in one of the association 
planes. So far there has been no suc- 
cess. 


NARCO, the National Radio Corpora- 
tion, has delivered 10 sets of private 
plane omni equipment to CAA, but the 
fact remains that even these sets are not 
yet operative. 

Tests run by CAA at Indianapolis on 
several of the NARCO units indicate that 
they excel the specifications, but they 
are not ready for the private flyer. The 
sets delivered to CAA cost $1970 each 
but this cost included underwriting the 
development expense. 

The final unit in large quantities is 
expected to sell for around $400. This 
is still a high price unit for use in 
privately owned aircraft such as the 
Cub, Aeronca and similar class aircraft 
which sell on the used market at from 
two to four times this price. 


Progress Shown. Encouraging work 
has been done in the field. In addi- 
tion to the government sponsored 
NARCO omni-range sets, Lear has de- 
veloped a unit which shows promise, but 
in this case the price is estimated to be 
around $700 per unit. Another set de- 
signed and being tested by C. Banks 
of Aeronautical Radio Inc. is very prom- 
isine for the lightplane but it restricts 
the number of radials available to 36 
and some lightplane operators find this 
limitation undesirable. 

Even though NARCO expects to have 
the first production model omni-sets 
available in March, CAA ground sta- 
tions will not be ready to serve them. 


The has keen considerable attention 
to the number of omni-stations put in 
operation, but this is misleading when 
it is considered that, of the 218 units 
that are in operation, only 11 have been 
commissioned. 


There is a significant difference be- 


twe-n commissioning and _ operation. 
Wh the station is commissioned its 
ope:ation is within preset specifications 
for accuracy and it is on the air 24 
hou:s a day with insured maintenance. 


T!.© non-commissioned stations fail to 
live up to these standards. Either they 
hav not been proved accurate, are not 
on hour duty, or are not maintained 
aS cperating stations which can be de- 


sary |, 1949 


pended upon day in and day out. Some 
of these can be commissioned when CAA 
finds that it is advisable from the num- 
ber of potential users available. 

Only 160 of the 218 stations mentioned 
above are in daily use of any kind. Of 
the 11 commissioned, seven are located 
between New York and Chicago with 
the remaining four located in Ft. Worth, 
Tex.; Kirksville, Mo., Rock Springs, Wyo., 
and Augusta, Ga. 


Many at Work. The major factor 
which can be viewed with optimism by 
the private aircraft owner is that every 
major electronic corporation in the 
country is making some attempt to solve 
the many problems that stand in the 
way of low cost, lightweight omni-range 
equipment. 

There are a number of people in the 
lightplane field who are still hoping for 
the development of one of the other 
systems which might make the omni- 
directional range system unnecessary for 
the private flyer. This hope is based on 
the fact that full utilization of the omni- 
range system does depend, to a con- 
siderable extent, on distance measuring 
equipment and the course computer. 
Since there appears to be little hope of 
designing suitable lightweight units for 
this purpose in the foreseeable future, 
an alternative system might be the ideal 
answer to the lightplane owner’s navi- 
gational problems. 





| Lightplane Roundup | 


Reaction to the acquisition of Stin- 
son manufacturing rights by Piper Air- 
craft Corp., one of the oldest firms in 
the lightplane field, was most favorable 
last month. After announcement of 
the Piper purchase, prices on used 
Stinsons went up as much as $250 in 
some sections . . . Aeronca Aircraft dis- 
tributors have been alerted that pro- 
duction will start in next three or four 
weeks on the 1949 Aeronca Sedan, 
which will sell at the present list price 
of $4,395. Plane will feature improve- 
ments in tailwheel assembly action, 
empennage hinge bushings, trim tab 
operation, doors and windows, entry 
step, engine cowling and coach work 
. . . Cessna got under the wire early 
with its 1949 Cessna Model 170, which 
was unveiled at a distributors meeting 
in early January. Major changes and 
improvements: fuel capacity increased 
to 42 gallons; a new gravity fuel system 
eliminates the need for a fuel pump; 
a new flap control system prevents 
flaps from being blown down when 
plane is parked; more sensitive ailerons 
and ae redesigned elevator control 
system reduce control loads on landing: 
and a dorsal fin has been installed for 


finger-tip control and increased 
stability . .. Racing and stunt flyers are 
specially interested in the “Midget 
Mustang” which Schweizer Aircraft 


Corp. of Elmira, N. Y., plans to pro- 
duce and sell for less than $5,000. 
Powered by a Continental C85-8FJ 


engine, the midget plane has a cruis- 
ing speed of 170 mph, top speed of over 
200 mph, a rate of climb of 1,500 ft. 
per min., landing speed of 53 mph, and 
a claimed operating cost 
one cent per mile. 


of less than 





Lear Omni-Matic— 
the private flyer. 


These are the components of one of the privately sponsored 
omni-range sets incorporating VHF communications channels for 
The Lear set represents a forward step but the estimated cost of 


$700 per unit, combined with the complexity of any omni set, makes it questionable 


whether the lightplane operator can afford to install and maintain the equipment. 


One 


major factor represented in the Lear and in the NARCO units is that the communica- 
tions equipment can be purchased separately from the omni-range equipment and later 


used in a common system. 





This is not true of a number of VHF communication sets. 
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U. S. Domestic Airline Revenues & Expenses for October 








































































































































































8,754,057 469,026 $ 5,733,392 |9 6,257,206 | * 762,959 
Brani ff 1,222,812 195,982 593,080 569,992 59, 740 
Capital 1,978,905 228,719 923,157] 1,152,510 -96,762 
Caribbean $1,326 17,009 cece 25,455 27,038 -1,167 
cas 786,807 158,813 11,376 7,893 12,637 306,404 393,773 86,629 
Colonial 355,280 241,233 107,525 3,295 1,462 — 129,678 182,154 63,449 
Continental 454, 341 283,074 119,905 3,424 5,900 . 2,042 167,095 215,868 71,378 
Delta 1,210,115 879, 565 255,036 31,845 8,943 ee ee 498,041 598,235 113,840 
Eastern 5,320,114 4,810,875 181,606 120,616 62, 50% 8,679 2,554,767] 2,401,113 364,236 
Hawai tan 294,188 250,875 2,514 22,944 7,127 219 144,916 172,973 -23,702 
Inland 202,306 146, 523 49,339 1,978 1,217 oe mie 75,548 99,260 27,699 
MCA 623,158 517,913 82,063 6,875 4,609 4,968 260,641 333, 206 29,311 
National 605,822 505,713 58,470 7,679 10,762 cees 441 495 377,768 -213, 44 
Bortheast 358,737 261,32 64,933 4,892 591 137 214,810 199,186 -55,2 
Northwest 1,842,276 1,554,102 127,312 72,544 12,765 14,2588 2,138,154 1,067,272] 1,070,882 -295,880 
Twa 5,863,483 &, 512,134 424,289 226,233 | 194,637 46,404 56,206 5,604,836 2,620,889] 2,983,949 41,355 
United 7,436,828 6,150,951 507,901 245,662 338, 347 . 67 ,070 7,397,192 3,268,215] 4,128,977 39,635 
Western 613,565 522,473 38,125 8,151 13,397 3,995 20,778 711,336 329,289 392,047 -97,770 
TOTALS 37,574,118 31,121,157 3,088, 567 | 1,003,836 |1,430,278 334,602 355,079 36,900, 781 17,344,148) 19,556,637 673,338 
BOTE: These /figures are faxes from thly report@ filed by the airlines /with CAB. a data are tentgtive and subject to later/change. 
. * o 
U. S. International Airline Revenues & Expenses for October 
.‘ 
3” % ee ge 
~ <\ 
* 4 € wes 
oe tite tile 
ER eg, AM ag 
american $ 290,566 |$ 209,763 $ -15,623 
Amer. O'Seas| 2,423,988 | 1,380,333 659,118 
Braniff 143,981 62,445 22,14 104,745 107,401 ~68 165 
cas 276,701 130,722 221,256 99.536 121,720 55,445 
Colonial 114, 564 76,876 133,594 59,865 73,729 -19,029 
astern 48,470 % 864 283 81,490 40,876 Oo, 614 -33,020 
ational 69,392 53.928 3,607 “<—e 8, 386 ec eee 2,059 1,413 79.277 36,826 42,49 -9, 885 
rthvest 1,046,758 801 391, 362 bo, 4399 3.775 89,561 9,226 a ee 884,263 427,2 456,988 162,495 
oo 1,221,399 885,929 92,000 58,310 108,265 saee 28,489 18,349 1,308,917 645,247 659,670 -83, 28 
| 
Pan American a S | 
Latin Amer, 5,490,256 2,803,260 1,574,291 155,217 715,405 ae os 88,810 bb 895 5.133.053} 2,285,486 | 2,847,567 357,203 } 
Atlantic 3,924,060 2,085,643 1,015, 7757 133,273 311,702 coer 51,140 298, 557 3,615,561] 1,800,856 | 1,814,705 38,49 | 
Pacific 3,089,898 | 1,532, 1,160, 70083 56,652} 306,559 cede 26,026 sae 2,987,068} 1,507,096 | 1,439,972 142,83 | 
Alaska 487,196 161 ,823 220, 2864 cece 107,699 cose 458,228 237, 526 220,702 28,968 
THA 3,848,804 | 2,637,214 543,822 191,625} 309,117 70,134 59, 39% 3,170,307] 1,703,737 | 1,466,570 678,497 
United 356,632 284,170 47,116 ~wxae 11,39 7,253 5.755 282, 302 154,260 126,042 74, 3% 
_ 
TOTALS 22,832,663 | 12,890,553 | 5,605,907 755,325] 2,026,621 130,666 322,526 872,682 20,794,519] 10,226,057 110,566,462 2,036,14 
1) Represent company's eptimate of ampunt which should be recgived in acfordance with terms of tie Civil aerongutice Act “> permanent re are 
estadlisned. a permanent rates gnder review|by $1,395,574. 
2)Temporary| rates in effpct exceed estimate by $4h4,020. 
3) Temporary rates in effpct exceed estimate by $51,055. | | 
4) Temporary| rates in effpet exceed estimate by $107, 336. | | 


























U. S. Feederline Revenues & Expenses for October 


















All American $ 29,792 $ 39,20 
Challenger Figures not yet reported. 
Bepire 81,126 19,926 56,718 346 ones 97 3,615 72,206 39,382. 32,824 
Florida 62,933 8,073 55,268 123 ‘nes 35 -837 50,783 10,904 39,879 
Monarch 101,935 29,338 67,164 600 1,760 in 1,210 121,910 74,029 47,681 
Piedmont 171,925 64,350 105,086 800 780 453 “3 173,266 108,295 64,9 
Pioneer 23.9% 140,299 149,908 1,27 1,598 ereery 7,696 260,655 140,820 119,835 
Robinson Figures not get reported. 
Southwest 204,830 85,452 114,323 1,560 2,567 203 510 203,732 103,770 99,962 
Trans-Texas 143, 321 35,851 106, 326 2 4% 100 oese 142,698 74,256 68, 4b 
West Coast 66,571 38,758° 27,084 361 eceee 86 420 110,957 56,937°° 54,020 
Wie. Central 79.975 14, 386 64,099 O91 e ee 14 ° ° 81,623 40,028 41,595 
TOTALS 1,307,903 4%,373 825,708 7,67 7,141 1,963 13,027 1, 304,279 695,657 608 ,622 
lelicopter 1 Service 
Los Angeles 33,364 eeee 33,34 oe see eeece see 31,906 22,045 9,861 
Final Pigires for Robinson rliges for Peridd Sept. 19-}0, 1946 
Septemder, 1944 19,560 8,901 9,913 eee 134 32 ar 23, ugh 9,595 13,899 -3.9 
* after debit jadjustment of $9,169 affedting prior periods. 
** Includes debit adjustwent of $2,219 affecting September, 1944. 
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Fe: 


FOR 
SALE 


e DC-4 passenger airplanes with R2000- 
7 engines having no time since over- 
haul. Excellent condition. 


e P&W R2800-83A engines—New 


e Spare parts for R2800 and R2000 
engines 


e DC-3 and DC-4 Spare Parts 
» C-54 Propeller Blades (mew) $150.00 


Accessories and Spare Parts, includ- 
ing radio equipment for Martin 202, 
Convair 240 and Douglas DC-6 Air- 
planes. 


~ 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO: 


CAPITAL 
AIRLINES, INC. 


Washington National Airport 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ttn: George Porter 





Cl séfé "i Adé nlidé. 

The rates for courting in this section are as follows: “Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 
“Aircraft Wanted or For Sale,” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum 

$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line; light we face 40 per line; 
box numbers add two lines. Terms, cash with order. Forms ‘close 20 days preceding pub- 
lication date. Rates for display advertisements upon request. Address all ence 
to Classified Advertising Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 
Avenue, NW., Washington 5, D. C. 


FOR SALE Pakistan Offers Aviation Jobs 


Exceptionally clean 8-place, D-18C Beech- The government of Pakistan is seek- 
craft. Hydromatic propellers, nose tank, | ing applicants for three important civil 
etc. Write for details. F. J. Tolley, Spartan tiation jobs i hat coun itions 
Aero Repair, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Okla- aviation 3 . nm that try. Posit - 
homa. open are director general of civil avia- 

tion ($1,106 per month); director of air 
transport ($740 per month), and director 
of aerodromes ($740 per month). Fur- 
init tenis te an : laa ther information may be obtained from 
or nt: . 2 * steel, insulated, inti j ivi 
heated hangar with 20’ x 100’ leanto at class | Office of Aviation Information, Civil 
3 airport with 4,000 foot hard runways | Aeronautics Administration, Washington 
located within 25 minutes flying time from | 25, D. C. Applicants suggested by CAA 
Washington or Baltimore. Ideal location | tg the Pakistan government will negoti- 
for fixed base operator. Contact Ss. J. . . . 
Mannette, Cities Service Oil Company, Box | 4te with the ambassador in Washington 
148, Easton, Maryland. on final details. 











FOR RENT 

















NEEDED IN TEXAS! 
* 


ENGINEERING DRAFTSMEN 
ENGINEERING DESIGNERS 
AERODYNAMICISTS 


x *«* * 





| The nation’s fastest expanding industrial area has immediate openings 
and excellent opportunities in world’s finest aircraft plant. Personnel will 
be used for research and development work on B-36, world’s largest bomber, 
and other advanced Air Force designs. Positions are also available for 
tooling personnel. 


Write for application blank to 


Engineering Personnel Office 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
FORT WORTH DIVISION 














WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


Fw ie 
FLIGHTEX 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc. - 93 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Leading Manufacturer - Export Representative 
ric. and 7 ~~ AVIQUIPO, Inc 
Fabric. ond Sapet ae " FLIGHTEXFAl Lt 25 Beaver Street, N. Y 


Aircraft industry Cable: Aviquipo 
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WINGS OF 
YESTERDAY 








25 Years Ago 





Capt. Emory S. Land, USN, was ap- 
pointed a member of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics by 
President Coolidge. 

cs 

The contest committee of NAA 
awarded the Collier Trophy for 1923 to 
“the pilots and other personnel of the 
U. S. Air Mail Service for successfully 
demonstrating to the world the prac- 
ticability of night flying in commercial 
transportation.” 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 





United States obtained permission 
from France for American air transport 
companies to fly between the two 
countries under a temporary agreement, 
without immediate reciprocal schedules 
from France. Insiders looked upon the 
pact as a strategic maneuver to get the 
U. S. flag over the Atlantic first and to 
shift the scene of trans-Atlantic flying 
from the northern route to a southern 
route via the Azores and Portugal. 

® 

Col. John H. Jouett, former president 
of Fairchild Aircraft Corp., was elected 
president of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce to succeed Leighton W. 
Rogers, who declined to be a candidate 
for re-election. Most of the aircraft 
companies who had refused to maintain 
memberships in past few years gave as- 
surance that they will join up, includ- 
ing North American, Douglas, and Con- 
solidated Aircraft. 


LETTERS 


Cargo Appraisal 


To the Editor: 
Just a line to say congratulations on your 
very excellent editorial appearing in the 











Jan. 15 issue of American Aviation. 

It is, without doubt, the sanest and fairest 
appraisal of the cargo situation that I have 
seen in a long while. Let’s hope that your 
words of wisdom will be carefully con- 
sidered by the CAB! 


ARTHUR C. SMITH, 
Cargo Traffic Mgr., Western Air Lines, 
Los Angeles 


Connie vs. DC-6 


To the Editor: 

In reference to Mr. Richard H. Aime’s 
letter to the editor Jan. 15, Constellation 
schedules are still four hours New York to 
Miami, but they have one hell of a time 
trying to keep up with the National Airlines 
DC-6's. 

JAMES D. TILFORD, JR.. 
National Airlines, 
Tampa, Fla 


PAA 6th for Passengers 


To the Editor: 

Regarding your article “Big Four Gain on 
Railroads” in the Jan. 1 issue, your listing 
on passenger revenues of our big four air- 
lines compared with those of the big rail- 
roads is most interesting. But it does not 
explain as to Pullman revenues. Are they 
included with those of the railroads them- 
selves? 

It would also be most interesting to have 
another report comparing or adding passen- 
ger revenues of the largest bus company and 
the biggest steamship carrier. This would 
automatically include Pan American World 
Airways. which will soon head the list of all 
passenger carriers on earth, no matter what 
the vehicle. 

GILBERT BETANCOURT, 
AiResearch Aviation Service Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif 


(Editor’s Note: The railroad figures in- 
cluded all revenues received by the carrier 
from passenger tickets, both coach and first 
class. Not included, however, were revenues 
from Pullman sales, since this income goes 
direct to the Pullman Company and not to 
the individual railroad. More power to grow- 
ing PAA, but in 1947 it was sixth among 
U. S. air carriers for number of passengers 
carried. Here’s the way they ranked: Ameri- 


can Airlines (incl. AOA), 2,872,810; United, 
1,924,022; Eastern, 1,751,839; TWA, 1,134,294; 
Capital, 1,095,642; PAA (incl. Panagra), 1,- 
055,303.) 


Detroit's Airline Row 


To the Editor: 

Referring to your article, “Airline Row” 
in the Jan. 15, 1949 issue, you are prob- 
ably correct in stating there are few places 
to match the 700 block of Common Street in 
New Orleans. However, I feel the 1200 block 
of Washington Boulevard in Detroit should 
receive its just due. 


Starting with Capital Airlines at 1203 Wash- 
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WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 
ADMINISTRATION. Write, wire or telephone your requirements. 






General Offices and Export Department: 34-17 Lawrence Street, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 
West Coast Office: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, California 
Canadian Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval P. Q.. Canada 
Panama Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A., Calle Segunda No. 8, Panama City, R. P 
Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE 
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ington Boulevard; Trans World Airline at 
1205; Chicago and Southern Air Lines at 
1207; Northwest 1235; United Air Lines 1243; 
Eastern Air Lines and Trans-Canada ir 
Lines at 1253; and American Airlines at 1265. 
All eight airline ticket offices are in the 
one block and on the same side of the 
Boulevard! 
J. P. MATHESON, 
TWA, Inc 
Detroit, Michigan. 





THE AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK FOR 1948, 
compiled by and published by the Aircraft 
Industries Association, 610 Shoreham Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 249 pp., illustrated. 
Price $6.00. 

This 30th annual edition of the Year Book 
makes a sharp departure from the format 
and the contents typical of its former 
production by Lanciar Publishers 

Instead of the encyclopedic variety and 
quantity of records and statistics published 
in the past, the book merely summarizes 
the important statistics and legislative de- 
velopments of 1948 and devotes most of its 
space to reproducing the full texts of out- 
standing documents of lasting importance 


to the aviation industry which were pub- 
lished during the year. These are: “Sur- 
vival in the Air Age,’ the report of the 
President's Air Policy Commission; ‘Na- 
tional Aviation Policy,”’ the report of the 
Congressional Aviation policy Board; and 
“Elements of American Air Power,”’ con- 


sisting of statements submitted by 17 air- 
craft companies to the President's Air Policy 
Commission. These are now preserved in 
permanent bound form in the Year Book 

Meanwhile, according to a foreword, de- 
tailed studies are under way to determine 
the future of the Aircraft Year Book. 














OBITUARY 


Dr. George Jackson Mead 


Dr. George Jackson Mead, 57, co- 
founder of Pratt & Whitney Division of 
United Aircraft Corp., died Jan. 20 at 
his home in West Hartford, Conn., 
after a long illness. He was a former 
vice chairman of NACA and had been 
connected with aviation since 1916. 


Jesse Hart 


Jesse Hart, 51, a pilot for the past sev- 
eral years for the CAB Safety Bureau, 
died Jan. 18 at his home in Arlington 


Va. He was one of the founders of 
Varney Air Transport Co., and was 4 
pilot for Continental Air Lines for 18 


years before going with CAB on leave 
of absence from the airline. 

Hart was first in seniority at Con- 
tinental. He and son, Bill Hart, had 
flown several years as captain and iirst 
officer. 


Lewis E. Reisner 


Lewis E. Reisner, 46, retired p ane 
designer and aircraft manufacturer, 
died in Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 9. A 


native of Hagerstown, Md., he was one 
of the ,founders of the Kreid”er- 
Reisner Aircraft Corp., predecessor 
the Fairchild Engine and Ajirp'ane 
Corp. He also was instrumental iD 
establishing the Stinson Aircraft plant 
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MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES’ 13-YEAR RECORD for safety 
and operating efficiency is outstanding. The safety record 
for which Mid-Continent received the National Safety 
Council’s 1947 Aviation Safety Award continues un- 
blemished. Mid-Continent’s record of successfully com- 


pleting 97.5% of its scheduled flights in one year is 
hard to beat. Important factors in these achievements 
are Mid-Continent’s strictly followed program of pre- 
ventive maintenance and its use of high quality Texaco 
aviation products. 








"... Safely and with 
day-by-day dependability” 


MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES’ 
President, J. W. Miller, writes: 
“Texaco's contribution to Mid- 
Continent's safety and operating 
efficiency records has been an 
important one — ever since we 
fueled our first airliner with your 
products back in July, 1936. To the 
present day, your aviation 
gasoline and lubricating oils have 
kept MCA airliners flying ... 
safely, and with day-by-day 
dependability.” 





NCREASED efficiency and lower maintenance costs are ‘wo 
I more teasons why so many airlines use Texaco Aviation 
Products and Lubrication Engineering Service . . . why, in fact — 

More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 

are flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine 

Oil than with any other brand! 
Learn how Texaco can help you operate with greater efficiency, 
dependability and economy. Call the nearest of the more than 
2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in the 48 States, 
or write: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


= TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels ‘ 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


— 





Tune in . . . TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents MILTON BERLE every Wednesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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